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One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  Commencement 

Wednesday,  June  17,  1908 

PROGRAMME 

PxocQsuon 

Graduating  Classes,  Deans  and  Members  of  Faculties, 
Members  and  Guests  of  the  Corporation,  Chaplain, 
Orator  of  the  Day,  the  Vice-Provost  and  the  Provost. 

Invocation 
Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth,  D.D.,  Chaplain  of   The  Day 

Hymn — **Our  Father  in   Heaven" 

Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees 

Introduction 
The  Provost  of  the  University 


Oration 

*'  Our  University  " 
Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith,  Vice-Provost  of  the  University 

Hymn — **Hail,  Pennsylvania" 

Conferring  of  Degrees  in  Course 

Hymn— 'Nov^  Thank  We  All  Our  God" 

^^  Benediction 

"  j  The  Chaplain  of  The  Day 

^  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

PHILADELPHIA 
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HONORARY  DEGREES 


Doctor  of  Letters 

Lloyd  Mifflin 
{In  Absentia) 

Doctor  of  Science 

Edwin  Grant  Conklin 
Henry  Cadwalader  Chapman 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 

James  Alan  Montgomery 


Degrees  in  Course. 


DEGREES  IN  COURSE 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Martin  Hays  Bickham 

William  Taylor  Caldwell 

Hamilton  Disston 

John  Noble  Doberstine 

Alexander  Fleisher 

Carl  Gustave  Frederick  Franzen 

Stephen  Kirk  Gillam 

Garton   Spence  Greene 

Norman   Woolston  Harker 

Harry  Cleveland  IJarris 

Barry  Hayes  Hepburn 

Riickman  Lee 

Robert  Morton  Lewis,  Jr. 

George 


William  Downey  Long 
Robert  Barnes  McKay 
Charles  Angelo  Moore 
Frederick  Epenetus  Piatt 
Julius  Joseph   Price 
Thomas  Asbury  Ratliff 
John  Franklin  Reeves 
Francis  Berry  Snyder 
Pauline  Wolcott  Spencer 
Frank  William  Sterrett 
Thomas  George  Stockhausen 
George  Wanger 
Walter  Rhoads  White 
Shafifer  Wood 


Bachelor  of  Science 


John  William  Baker 
Joseph  Hudson  Barker 
John  Clemmer  Bechtel 
John  Ew^art  Gladstone  Bryant 
Edward  Costello 
Zeta  Berenice  Cundey 
John  Shipley  Dixon 
Engelhardt  August  Eckhardt 
Samuel  Weiller  Fernberger 
Maurice  Tracy  Fleisher 
Howard  Wells  Fulweiler 
Byron  Heazelton  Goff 
Berthold  Henry  Goldsmith 
Charles  Hayden  Griffiths 
Roy  Addison  Helton 
Herbert  Dwight  Holcombe 
James  Burnette  Holland 

William 


Rutherford  Lewis  John 
Lindley  Johnson,  Jr. 
Edmund  Mark  Keely,  Jr. 
James  Flavian  Lavery 
Edward  William  McCloskey 
Joseph  Peter  Mack 
Douglas  Macfarlan 
Julius  Ernest  Nachod 
Frank  Albert   Paul 
Edmund  Hoffman  Reeves 
Abram  Walter  Smith 
Hoxie  Harrison  Smith 
Clarence  Morton  Snyder 
Joseph  Brevitt  Townsend,  3d 
John  Betley  Tuttle 
John  Linck  Ulrich 
Cornelius  J.  Walter 
McKean  White 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture 


Roy  Donald  Bassette 
Harold  Bryant  Cody 
Beaver  Wade  Day 
James  Hutchinson  Forsythe 
Gerald  Anderson  Holmes 
George  Hyde  Hulin 


J.  Carroll  Johnson 
Roy  Childs  Jones 
Sydney  Errington  Martin 
Harry  Paul  Rinehart,  Jr. 
Harvey  Arthur  Schwab 
Stanley  Lincoln  Sellers 


William  Ward  Watkin 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 


Ethel  Chodowski 
Fanny  Polano  Feinberg 
Bessie  Graham  Hanley 


Bayard  Henry  Long 
Mantie  Montgomery 
Damaso  Rivas 
Dena  D.  Ungemach 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 


Allen  Thomas  Baldwin 
Courtney  Conover 
James  Kitchenman  Coyne 
William  Helwig  Doering 
Elmer   Ellsworth   Eakins, 


2d 


George  Gifford  Eysenbach 
Jacob  Samuel  Goldbaum 
Henry  Kerr  Hartzell,  Jr. 
John  Hughes  Miiller 
Christopher  Loflin  Peirson 


Clarence  Wignall  Rodman 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

Waldron   Cheyiiey   Beekley  Harry  Heller 

John  Clifford  Evans  Alfred  Tennyson  Kreimer 

Horace  West  Fairlamb,  Jr.  Clemens  Albert  Laise 

Eugene  Granville  Grab  Lionel  Faraday  Levy 

Leonard  Mulford  Taylor 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 


Julius  Adler 

Andrew  Kirk  Armstrong 
Samuel  Wickes  Barakat 
Walter  Earle  Brown 
Carl  Antoine  Christiani 
Henry  Saulnier  Darlington 
Harvey  Conquest  Dever 
Howard  Doriss 
Newbold   Drayton 
Charles  Dickey  Dyer,  Jr. 
Lloyd  Tilghman  Emory 
James  Anthony  Fitzpatrick 
Alexander  Foster,  Jr. 
John  Joseph  Gartland,  2d 
Arthur  Edwin  G^iger 
Donald   Graham 
John  Jacob  Heilman 
Douglas  Livingstone  Holm 
John  Lewis  Howell 
Harold  Knight  Hughes 


Arthur  David  Hyman 
Frank  Albert  Myers 
Richard  Claxton  Newbold 
Emanuel  Nides 
Frank  Ethelwulf  Powers 
William  Magee  Raiguel 
Harry  Price  Reifsneider 
George  Rosengarten 
Howard  Wootten  Russell 
Carroll  VVilliam  Simon 
Albert  Tate  Smith 
John   Norman   Sunderland 
Henry  B.  Tener,  Jr. 
David  Thompson 
John  William  Townsend,  Jr. 
Jones  Buckwalter  Tustin 
Joseph  Johnson   Vogdes 
Louis   Charles  Widmer 
Robert  Learning  Wood 
Augustus  Bergey  Ziegler 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 


Emil  Rudolph  Albrecht 
George  Albert  Brooke,  Jr. 
Samuel  Butler 
Edward  Lyon  Clark 
Alfred  Francis  Del  Rossi 
Raymond  Lamm  Filbert 
Harold  Goodwin,  Jr. 


Warren  Carrol  Jenkins 
John  Da  Costa  Newbold 
William  John  Pollock 
Thomas  Swager  Potts 
Harry  Armstrong  Rishel 
Robert  Beahm  Ryder 
Bertine  Gillette   Simpson 


Arthur  Elmer  Tuck,  Jr. 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics 


Elmer  Robnir  Cavanna 
Edward   Biddle   Clay 
Joseph    Hnnsicker   Cochran 
Albert  Joiin   County 
Alexander   Loller   Crawford 
Malcolm    Trvin    Davis 
Harold  Manford  Elwell 
Howard   Abraham   Emig 
Robert   Cook   Folwell 
Gale  Mevey  Gibson 
John  Bancker  Gribbel 
George  Ryer  Hotaling 
Laurence   Paschal  Humphrey 
David   Fnlmcr   Keely 
Paul  Killiam 
Frank  Emil  Ludwig  Krieger 


Fabian   Franklin   Levy 
Joseph   Wharton  Lippincott 
David  Joel  Ullman  Loeb 
John  Carroll   Maloney 
Samuel  Babbitt  Martin 
Frank  Worthington   Melvin 
Norman   Thompson    Moore 
Walter  Clarkson   Ncely 
Charles  Edward  Paxson 
Richard   Montgomery   Philler 
Carl   Edward   Richmond 
Joseph  Cramer  Shields 
Evan  McKinley  Spangler 
Shunzo  Takaki 
LeRoy  Balliet  Way 
Thomas  Edward  Wykes,  Jr. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 


John  Henry  Bricker 
William  Laird  Brown 
Isaac  Baum  Connor 
Frank  Raymond  Cupitt 
Franklin  Forest  Dickerman 
Horace   Clement   Dickey 
William   Goronwy  Eager 
Leon  B.  Eichengreen 
Gustavus  Bergner  Fletcher 
Oliver  Hayward  Folger 


William    Stanford   Hilton 
Richard  Dutton  Jack 
George  Mitchell 
George  Steelman  Ogden 
Lloyd  Arthur  Sagendorph 
George  Lathrop  Smith 
Frank   Palin   Spruance 
Leonard  Karl  Underbill  Svenson 
Thomas  Bateman  Wilson 
Clarence  Hall  Wood 


Chemical  Engineer 

William  James  Crowell,  Jr.  Frederick  William  Eckfeldt 

Civil  Engineer 

William  Harper  Chorlton  Michael  Monaghan 

David  Henry  Lane  Kneedler  Russell  Biddle  Smith 

Jacob  Paul  Jones  Williams 


Electrical  Engineer 

W.  Nelson  Goodwin,  Jr.  William  Gibbons  Hous  keeper 

Morton  Githens  Lloyd 


Mechanical  Engineer 

Leonard  Tillinghast  Beale  Henry  Donald  Fisher 

Henry  Lewis  Benner  Alexander  Coxe  Williams 

Robert   Aitken   Workman 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 


A.  Joseph  Armstrong 
Eugene  Campbell  Barker 
William  Milton  Barr 
Thomas  Bruce  Birch 
William  Blum 
James  Edmund  Bryan 
George  Gailey  Chambers 
Harold  Sellers  Colton 
Thomas  Conway,  Jr. 
Margaret  Harris  Cook 
Lloyd  Cadie  Daniels 
Harrison  Hale 
Jacob  Daniel  Heilman 
Arthur  Holmes 
Mary  Elizabeth  Holmes 
Grover  Gerhard  Huebner 


Jiujiro  Ito 

Merkel  Henry  Jacobs 
Ross  Jewell 
Amandus  Johnson 
George   Irving  Kemmerer 
Jacob  Buehrle   Krause 
Herbert  Guy  Kribs 
Hanson  Parlin 
Roy  Henderson  Perring 
Ward  Wright  Pierson 
Winfred  Trexler  Root 
John  Ahlum  Schaeffer 
Frank  Gouldsmith  Speck 
Garrett  William  Thompson 
Charles   Vuilleumier 
Louise  Baird  Wallace 


Master  of  Arts 


Thomas  Wistar  Brown,  3d 
Bessie  Rebecca  Burchett 
Paul  Terry  Cherington 
Stanley  Browning  Collins 
Richard  Arthur  Daly 
Frank  Vincent  DuBois 
Helen  Wheatley  Edson 
Edmund  Janes  Gwynn 
Daniel  Roberts  Harper 
Arthur  Charles  Johnson,  Jr. 


Robert  MacDonald  Kirkland 
Tames  Flavian  Lavery 
Harriet  L.  Mason 
Kate  Nowlin 
Lilian  Marchant  Skinner 
Alfred  deForest  Snively 
Clarence  Leonard  Staples 
William  Henry  Wile,  Jr. 
Clarence  Andrew  Young 
Elmer  Bergey  Ziegler 


Master  of  Science 

Edward  Embree  Wildman 


Bachelor  of  Latvs 


Charles  Hahn  Albrecht 
Henry  Arronson 
Isaac  Ash 

Roy  Morrow  Bowman 
Charles  Harry  Bracken 
John  William  Brock,  Jr. 
John  Arthur  Brown 
Oliver   Phillips  Brown 
William  Charles  Brown 
Garrett  Arthur  Brownback 
Russell  Leroy  Browne 
Francis  French  Burch 
Joseph  Carson 
Randolph  Willard  Childs 
John  Joseph  Conroy 
Marshall  Arthur  Coyne 
Kenneth  Bayless  Crawford 
Edward  Ignatius  Cullen 
Thomas  Aloysius  Cunnifif 


William  Knight  DeVictor 

Byron  Dickson 

Joseph  Aloysius  Dolan 

John  Gilmore  Dunlap 

James  Arthur  Ewing 

John  Ryan  Forst 

Paul  Freeman 

Thomas  Walter  Gilkyson 

Charles  Mervyn  Graham 

Byron  Hancock 

John  Armitage  Hartpence 

Thomas  Ogle  Haydock,  Jr. 

Edward  Fithian  Hitchcock 

James  Grant  Kehler 

Otto  Kraus,  Jr. 

William  Ashton  Skerrett  Lapetina 

Israel  Kauffman  Levy 

John  Henry  McCann 

Robert  Thompson  McCracken 


Degrees  in  Course. 


Bachelor  of  Latvs — Continued 


Stephen  Joseph  McTague 
William  Harry  Montgomery 
Leigh  Merle  Morss 
Henry  Pepper  Norris 
Alexander  Charles  Nowakoski 
Leon  Jacob  Obermayer 
Isaac  Anderson  Pennypacker 
Raymond   Pitcairn 
William  Portner 
Layton  Bartol  Register 
Meyer  Sack 

Charles 


Harry  B.   Saussaman 
William    ILirrison    Schncllcr 
Almeron  Walton  Shanklin 
James   Morgan   Sheen 
James  Blanchard  Sherrard 
Frederick   Alfred   Sobernheimer,  Jr. 
DeVoe  Tomlinson 
Ellvvood  Jackson  Turner 
Paul   Rhoads  Wagner 
Jesse   Stroud   Weber 
Arthur  Manley  Widdows 
Edward  Zerfing 


Doctor  of  Medicine 


John  Steele  Abbott 
Clarence  Jacob  Albaugh 
Joseph  Savage  Alford 
Leo  Barton  Allen 
Harry  Marshall  Armitage 
James  Harold  Austin 
•»      William  Hotchkiss  Bailey 
Edward  Hall  Baker 
Claude  Webster  Bankes 
Fred  Barteau 
Rush  Clettis  Bauman 
Leo  Fabian  Bradley 
Louis  Breskman 
Charles  McVea  Buckner 
Charles  Hewson  Canning 
Henry  Rose  Carter,  Jr. 
Morris   Cornfeld 
Abraham  Nowell  Creadick 
George  Howard  Cross 
Albert  Goodwin  Davis 
Robert  Charles  Davis 
Walter  Alfred  Dearth 
Raymond  Archibald  Dengler 
John  August  Derivaux 
Ralph  Godwin  DeVoe 
George  Louis  DeWald 
William  Armstrong  DeWitt 
Alan  Lewis  Diefenderfer 
James  Franklin  Donnelly 
Joseph  Francis   Dunn 
Walter  Ernest  Egbert 
Thomas  Henry  Fillis 
Vincent  John  Fenerty 
Joseph  Fleitas 

George  Reuben  Williamson  French 
William  Ganter 
Norman  Scott  Garrison 
Harold  James  Gibby 
Sidney  Byron  Goldsmith 
John  Franklin  Gorrell 


John  Howard  Gould 
George  Fay  Gracey 
Joseph  J.  Greenblatt 
Joseph  Franklin  Hale 
Maurice  Tracy  Hansell 
Leonard  Edwin  Hanson 
Henry  Thomas  Harvey,  Jr. 
Charles  Elliott  Hays 
Harold  Edwards  Hersh 
William  Elmer  Hodgson 
Ralph  King  Hollinshed 
Harvey  James  Howard 
Archibald  Alexander  Howell 
Frederick  Edward  Hudson 
Eugene  Martin  Hughes 
Fred  Scott  Hunlock 
Clifford  B.  Jones 
William  Gilliam  Kennon 
Kerwin   Weidman   Kinard 
Lyell  Gary  Kinney 
John  Albert  Kolmer 
Edward  Bell  Krumbhaar 
Julius  Paul  Lauer 
Pacifico  Laygo 
Edwin  Harvey  Lenderman 
Charles  Byron  Lesher 
Thomas  Rhodes  Longmire 
Charles  Williamson  Liiders 
John  Milton  Luther 
Bernard  Anthony  McDermott 
Frank  Braun  McNierney 
Harry  Bayne  Magee 
Paul  Budd  Magnuson 
Josiah  Preston  Markley 
Hugh  Jackson  Means 
Henry  Blackburn  Miller 
Silas  David  Molyneux 
Harold  Hollingsworth   Morris 
Clarence  Rupert  Morss 
Jacob  Moyer 
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Degrees  in  Course. 


DocicT  of  Medicine — Continued 


Hiester  Henry  Muhlenberg 

John  James  Mullowney 

Leo  Clement  Mundy 

Arthur  Irwin  Murphy 

Michael  Aloysius  Murray 

John  Herr  Musser,  Jr. 

Robert  Stagno-Navarra 

Johann  Albert  Norstedt,  Jr. 

Archibald  Ernest  Olpp 

Robert  Garfield  Pearson 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Pepper 

Perry  Covington  Pike 

John  Murdoch  Pratt 

Joseph   Dixon   Purvis 

J.  Howard  Rahter 

Lee  Russell  Ranck 

Robert  Kendig  Rewalt 

Charles  Oreon  Rickenbrode 

Abraham  David  Riskoff 

David  Beach  Robinson 

Otto  Heinrich  Gustav  Rosenkranz 

James  Jacob  Rutberg 

Gordon  Joel  Saxon 

George  Leonard  Schadt 

Forrest  Grimm  Schaeffer 

Robert  L.   Schaeffer 

William  Henry  Schmidt 

Forrest  LeRoy   Schumacher 

Mark  Emmett  Scott 

Frederick  Biesecker  Shaffer 

John  Joseph  Shaw,  Jr. 


Mitchell  Shonberg 
Henry   Thomas    Simmonds 
Antonio  Guillermo  Sison 
Robert  Skelton 
Charles  Eastwick  Smith,  Jr. 
Asher   Franklin   Snyder 
Frank  William  Spicer 
Ferdinand  Taylor  Stires 
Jacob  Lowenstein   Strousse 
Charles  Clyde  Sutter 
John  Stevenson  Tinker 
Holmes  Fielding  Troutman 
Berton  Cleveland  Truitt 
Chauncey  Vandever  Umsted 
Robert  Van  Valzah 
Roberto  Leopoldo  Vila 
Daniel  Joseph  Walsh 
William  Robertson  Watson 
Fred  Deforest  Weidman 
Henry  Stine  Weigle 
Louis  Weinstock 
William   Carter  Wescott 
Samuel  Wexlar 
Earle  Rogers  Whipple 
Jay  Dashiell  Whitham 
DeForest  Porter  Willard 
Albert  Edgar  Williams 
Harry  David  Williams 
Guillermo  Wills 
Herbert  Elmer  Woelfel 
James  Francis  Worley 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surger]^ 


Wilmer  Atkinson  Abbott 
George  Emery  Avery 
Ralph  Carmichael  Bamford 
Frank  Giles  Barney 
Arthur  Edward  Bassett 
Herbert  Anthony  Becht 
Herbert  Weatherhead   Bennett 
Johan  Cornelius  Marie  Bierens 
John  St.  Clair  Bowyer 
Jerrold  Francis  Bransfield 
Thomas  Edward  Butler 
William  James  Byrnes 
Juan  Batista  Carcasses  y  Acosta 
Pascal  Elie  Casse 
Charles  Chance 
Paul  Clipsham,  Jr. 
Charles   Monford   Cole 
Frederic  Collier 
Samuel  Sugden  Cooper 
George  Charles  Cozens 
Benjamin  Wallace  Crane 


Earl  Mood  Creveling 
Ellsworth  Theodore  Crilley 
Henry  Dagger 
Harold  Whitney  Davis 
John  Thomas  Delaney 
Clarence  Dukes 
Elmer  Girvin  Echternach 
Cornelius  Bevier  Eckert 
Jonas   Livermore   Edwards 
Sidney  Gilbert  Elliott 
Albert  Marcus  Epstein 
Glen  Packard  Farmer 
Plerbert  Jermyn  Farnsworth 
Matthias  Franklin  Fennell 
Robert  George  Fitchie 
William  Fitting 
James  Anthony  Flanagan 
Hugh  Francis  Fox 
Henry  Doane  Freeman 
Patrick  Joseph  Gallagher 
Robert  Galloway 


Degrees  in  Cours 


1 1 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery — Contitwed 


Frank  Henry  Gardner 
Paul  Gates 
Emil  Glaser 
Pierre  Godefroy 
William   Arthur  Garfield  Grant 
Percy   Harold  Lyndsay  Guthrie 
James  Douglas  Carmichael  Guy 
Morton    Seward    Hahn 
Leslie   Miller  Hay 
Albert    Draper    Hequembourg 
George  Herdocia 
August  Ernest  Hergenhahn 
William  Hughes  Hertz 
William    Marshall    Hollenback 
Arthur   Stanley  Hughes 
Clarence  Leigh  Hunt 
Thomas  Edward  Kirby 
Isaac    Stidham   Lenderman 
Arthur  Leslie  Lyell 
Harold  Comins  McMahon 
Percy  Byron  McNally 
Horace  Edmund  Marsh 
^      Benjamin   Merrill 
Clarence  K,  Milam 
John  Russell  Morris 
Cecil  George  Moxham 
Ross  Robert  Myrose 
Ernest  Joseph  Neumuller 
Daniel  Herr  Nissley 
Robert    Hodgson    Nones,   Jr. 

Frederic!- 


Thomas   William  Noonan 
Harlan   Francis   Ong 
Charles    Herbert  Ovelman 
Oliver   Herbert   Peifly 
Walker   Cleveland   Phebus 
Frank  Oscar  Pope 
William  Samuel  Prensky 
Adelard   Racine 
Leon  John  Raver 
John  Edward  Rehrig 
Edmund  Louis   Renton 
Calvin  Willard  Richards,  Jr. 
Maurice  Wheeler  Russell 
Charles  Blanchard  Seely,  Jr. 
Thomas  Clifton   Forsythe   Shirley 
Louis  Thomas   Singer 
Harold  Llewellyn  Smith 
James  Joseph  Spring 
Adolph  Burton  Stark 
Charles  Gowdy  Stiles 
Robert  Todd   Strauss 
Reginald  Heber  Stow 
William  Espy  Thompson 
Frederick  Charles  Tibbs 
Guy    Stanley    Tippery 
Wilber  Donahue  Twitmire 
William  Robert  James  Wallace 
Bernhard  Wolf  Weinberger 
Verne  Whitney  Wight 
Strafford  Edmund  Wilcox 
Solomon  Yoder 


Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


Horace  Morgan  Baker 

Luis  Aurelio  Beltram  y  Moreno 

Franklin  Chambers  Blakely 

Harry  Peter  Bolich 

Jesse  Webster  Bushong 

John  Herman  Engel 

George  Walker  Famous 

William   Llenry  Fenstermacher 

Harry  Percy  Gill 

Michael  Thomas  Griffin,  Jr. 

Thomas  Batin  Harries 

Winfield  B.  Hobson 

Thomas  D.  James 

Frederick  Sowden  Jones 

Gerrit  Parmele  Judd 

Samuel 


James  Green  Kerr 
James  Monroe  Lawrence 
James  Augustine  McCloskey 
Walter  McHenry 
William  Long  Mebane 
Alexander  Mackenzie  Mecray 
John  Joseph  Pardue 
Edward  Augustus  Parker,  Jr. 
Benjamin  Price 
Edward  Thomas  Ryan 
Thomas    Shields 
Arthur  Ray  Smith 
Frank  Holden  Smith 
John  Baxter  Taylor,  Jr. 
Juan  Carlos  Tornquist 
Guness  Welsh 
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Certificates,  Honors  and  Prizes. 
Awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 


IN  ARCHITECTURE 
Frank  William  Billman 
Frederick  Herbert  Clarke 
Carl  George  Seibert  Griese 

IN  BIOLOGY 

Frederick  Headley  Leavitt 


Carl  A.  McGrew 
John  Thomas  Mair 
John  Henry  Mowere 


Michael  Margolies 


IN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  AND  BANKING 
Harry  Phillips  Braddock  Howard  Marion  Gay 

Leslie  Percival  Cahall  Burton  Maurice  Joseph 

Harry  King  Cornwell  Charles  Rumbaugh  Moesta 

Frederick  William  Woodruff,  Jr. 


IN  EVENING   SCHOOL  OF 

Charles  T.  Bach 

William  Thomas  Bihlmaier 

James  Edgar  Blair 

George  Gustav  Boraske 

Walter  Dawson  Bryson,  Jr. 

Samuel  Colbeck 

George  Samuel  Crompton 

John  Colfax  Davies 

John  Milton  Deck 

Frank  Cleo  Eves 

John  Randolph  Fellows 

Clinton  Mendenhall  Finney 

William  Russell  Finnigan 

Joseph  Michael  Ford 

Seth  Urias  Frantz 

Charles  Carroll  Haig 

Clifford  Wesley  Haig 

James  Garfield  Hamilton 

Frank  Ellwood  Hare 

Harry  Craig  Hausman 

Charles  Raymond  Horton 

IN  MUSIC 

George  Albert  Bouchard 
Fleda  Robertson  Brockway 
Lillian  Edith  Emery 
Mary  Fulton  Gibbons 


ACCOUNTS   AND   FINANCE 
Vincent  Adolph  Jacobs 
John  Benedict  Kohler 
Frank  Sisty  Laughlin 
John  Joseph  McCaffery 
James  Tracy  Magee 
Dean  Moore 
Edward  Joseph  Murphy 
James  Patrick  O'Brien 
Joseph  Raymond  O'Brien 
John  Patrick  O'Donnell 
George  Washington  Oesterich 
John  Carle  Parry,  Jr. 
Charles  T.  Patton,  Jr. 
Frank  Leidy  Reed 
John  Michener  Reeve 
John  Roth  Roberts 
John  Martin  Schultz 
Allen  Seltzer 
Charles  Senges 
Frank  Marion  Speakman 
Benjamin  Franklin  White 


Laura  Larzelere  Hofmann 
William  Hughes  Hughes 
Alice  Longeay  McClintock 
Florence  Emily  Taylor 


John  Sylvanus  Thompson 
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SENIOR  HONORS 
IN  ARCHITECTURE 

James  Hutchinson  Forsythe  Roy  Childs  Jones 

Gerald  Anderson  Holmes  Harvey  Arthur  Schwab 

IN  ARTS 

John  William  Baker  Berthold  Henry  Goldsmith 

Joseph  Hudson  Barker  Frank  Albert  Paul 

John  Clemmer  Bechtel  Frederick  Epenetus  Platt 

Martin  Hays  Bickham  Abram  Walter  Smith 

Engelhardt  August  Eckhardt  Hoxie  Harrison  Smith 

Carl  Gustave  Frederick  Franzen  George  Wanger 

IN  BIOLOGY 

Ethel  Chodowski  Bayard  Henry  Long 

Fanny  Polano  Feinberg  Mantie  Montgomery 

Bessie  Graham  Hanley  Dena  D.  Ungemach 

IN  CHEMISTRY 

Allen  Thomas  Baldwin  Courtney  Conover 

Jacob  Samuel  Goldbaum 

IN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Waldron  Cheyney  Beekley  Harry  Heller 

Horace  West  Fairlamb,  Jr.  Lionel  Faraday  Levy 

IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Arthur  Edwin  Geiger  Frank  Ethelwulf  Powers 

George  Rosengarten 

IN  FINANCE  AND  COMMERCE 

Charles  Edward  Pax  son 

IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

William  Laird  Brown  Isaac  Baum  Connor 

Harold  Goodwin,  Jr. 

SOPHOMORE  HONORS 

IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Francis  Rogers  Bacon  John  Frederick  Harbeson 

George  Chapin  Robeson 
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IN  ARTS  ':-::;::i::i" 

Frederick  Charles  Dietz  Morton  McCutcheon 

Elmer  Allan  Dox  Jacob  Franklin  Nusbaum 

John  Joseph  Gilbert  Morris  Oliensis 

Archer  Butler  Gilfillan  Charles  Rittenhouse  Pendleton,  Jr. 

Seabury  Columba  Gilfillan  Walter  Lowrie  Ritter 

Malcolm  Goldsmith  Samuel  Rosenbaum 

William  Colbert  Griffiths  Thomas  Carlyle  Shaffer 

Carl  Hubbard  Hoover  Augustus  Robbins  Stanley 

Donald  McLeod  Lay  Thor  Griffith  Wesenberg 

IN  BIOLOGY 

Catharine  Wetherill  Beekley         Elizabeth  Cathcart  Hickson 
Mabel  Anna  Purdy 

IN   CHEMISTRY 

Edward  Ellsworth  Marbaker  Charles  Meldrum  Smith 

Sidney  Weinstock 

IN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Charles  Arthur  Gillingham 

IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

John  Lawrence  Costello  Frederick  Hagman  Dechant 

Robert  Bruce  Ramsay 

IN  FINANCE  AND  COMMERCE 

Herbert  Harger  Blish  Donald  Knapp  Harris 

Arthur  George  Drefs  Duane  Thompson  Schermerhorn 

Charles  Adam  Drefs,  Jr.  George  Jarvis  Thompson 

IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Merritt  Alfred  Boyle  Henry  Paul  Kirch ner 

Marcus  Kay  Bryan  George  Justice  Mitchell 

Frank  Donald  Fenhagen  Robert  Mackey  Pitts 

Newton  Jackson  Webster  Luther  Rieser 

James   Darrell   Smith 


IN  THE  COLLEGE 

I 
Entrance  Prizes. 
I.  The  Eugene  Delano  Prize  for  the  best  special  examination  in  the 
French   and   German   required   for   entrance   to    College.     To    Sherman 
Gardner  Coates. 
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2.  A  prize  oflfered  by  The  Class  of  1880,  for  the  best  special  examina- 
tion in  Mathematics  by  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  course  in  Arts 
and  Science.    To  Francis  Evans  Gallagher,  Jr. 

II 

Faculty  Prizes. 

1.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  by 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  Hume's  Doctrine  of  the  Neces- 
sary Connection  of  Cause  and  Effect.     (Not  awarded.) 

2.  A  prize  for  the  best  examination  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class 
on  Greek  Prose  Composition  with  the  Accents.  To  William  Levengood 
Haupt^  with  Honorable  Mention  of  William  August  Hurwitz. 

3.  A  prize  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  German  Language  and  Literature  over  and  above  the  regular 
course.    To  Ethel  Chodowski. 

4.  A  prize  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  French  Language  and  Literature  over  and  above  the  regular 
course.     Not  competed  for. 

5.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  examina- 
tions on  the  Lectures  on  Quaternions  given  to  the  voluntary  Junior  Class. 
(Not  awarded.) 

6.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  History  and  English  Literature  by  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  Contemporary  Interest  in  Eng- 
land in  the  Settlement  of  Jamestown.    To  John  Clemmer  Bechtel. 

7.  A  prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  English  Literature  by  a  member  of  the 
Junior  Class.  Subject:  The  Novels  of  Joseph  Conrad.  To  Walter 
Francis  Coles. 

8.  A  prize  to  be  divided  among  the  best  three  speakers  in  the  annual 
Sophomore-Freshman  contest  in  debate.  Equally  to  Samuel  Rosenbaum, 
Moltke  Kiesewetter^  and  Harold  A.  Lieb^r, 

9.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  prepara- 
tions illustrating  the  anatomy  of  any  vegetable.  First  prize  to  Bayard 
Henry  Long;  second  prize  to  Edmund  Newton  Harvey.  Honorable 
Mention  of  D.  Walter  Steckbeck. 

10.  A  first  prize  and  a  second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  prepara- 
tions illustrating  the  anatomy  or  embryology  of  any  animal.  First  prize 
to  Edmund  Newton  Harvey;  second  prize  to  Bayard  Henry  Long. 

11.  A  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass  the 
best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Latin.  To  Archer  Butler 
Gilfillan.    Honorable  Mention  of  Elmer  Allan  Dox. 

12.  A  prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass  the 
best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Greek.  To  Elmer  Allan 
Dox. 
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Ill 

Prizes  Founded  by  Organizations. 

1.  The  Henry  Reed  Prize,  founded  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  for 
the  best  English  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  To  Ethel 
Chodowskl     Subject:  The  Poems  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

2.  A  prize  for  the  best,  and  a  prize  for  the  second  best,  Latin  Essay 
by  a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class,  offered  by  the  Society  of  the 
Alumnl  First  prize  to  Carl  Gustave  Frederick  Franzen  ;  second  prize 
not  awarded. 

3.  The  Joseph  Warner  Yardley  Prize,  founded  by  The  Class  of  1877 
in  memory  of  their  classmate,  for  the  best  Thesis  in  Political  Economy 
by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.     (Not  competed  for.) 

4.  A  prize  founded  by  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  in  honor  of 
their  founder,  Samuel  Brown  Wylie  Mitchell,  M.D.,  of  the  Class  of  1852, 
for  the  most  meritorious  work  done  in  the  course  in  English  Composition 
of  the  second  year.  To  Donald  Knapp  Harris,  with  Honorable  Mention 
of  Jacob  Franklin  Nusbaum  and  Augustus  Robbins  Stanley. 

5.  The  Assayers  and  Miners  Gangue  offers  a  prize  to  Post-Seniors 
in  Chemistry  and  to  Seniors  in  Chemistry  (four-year  course).  To  Allen 
Thomas  Baldwin. 

6.  The  Priestley  Club,  composed  of  Alumni  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, offers  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  (Post-Senior 
or  Senior,  four-year  course,  Regular  or  Special),  whose  work  for  that 
year  is  most  satisfactory.     To  Jacob  Samuel  Goldbaum. 

7.  The  T-Square  Club  of  Philadelphia  offers  annually  two  prizes  of 
membership  in  the  organization.  They  are  awarded  in  October  of  each 
year  to  those  two  members  of  the  Senior  and  Second-year  Special  Classes 
in  Architecture,  respectively,  who  shall  have  attained  the  highest  standing 
in  the  preceding  years  of  their  courses,  and  who  comply  with  the  Club's 
general  regulation  regarding  the  submission  of  drawings.  To  Gerald 
Anderson  Holmes,  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  Carl  A.  McGrew,  of  the 
Second-year   Special   Class. 

8.  The  Dante  Society  offers  annually  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  a 
subject  drawn  from  the  life  and  works  of  Dante.     (Not  awarded.) 

9.  A  Traveling  Scholarship  is  awarded  in  the  name  of  the  Deutsche 
Verein  by  the  Department  of  German  to  the  most  worthy  student  of  the 
College  who  intends  to  continue  his  studies  for  the  higher  degree.  To 
George  Allen  Bickel,  of  the  Graduate  School. 

10.  The  Philadelphia  Group  of  the  Alliance  Franqaise  has  estab- 
lished a  Traveling  Scholarship,  awarded  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  French  to  the  student  best  prepared  for  study  at  a  French 
University.    To  Maurice  Husik. 
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II.  The  PniLADEi-rniA  (Ikoui'  of  the  Allliance  1''ran<;aise,  established 
in  1904,  awards  annually  a  medal  to  tlic  student  of  cither  the  Junior  or 
Senior  Classes  who  has  done  the  most  meritorious  work  in  French  over 
and  above  the  required  courses.  To  Stanislaw  Leoncjusz  Landi^,  of 
the  Junior  Class.  Honorable  Mention  of  Ethel  Chodowski^  of  the 
Senior  Class. 

Prizes  Founded  by  Individuals. 

1.  A  prize  founded  by  Henry  LaBarre  Jayne,  of  the  Class  of  1879,  for 
the  best  English  Composition  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class.  Sub- 
ject: The  Novels  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown.     To  Reese  Davis  James. 

2.  A  prize  founded  by  the  late  D.  Van  Nostrand  and  generously  con- 
tinued by  his  business  successors,  for  the  member  of  the  Junior  Class  in 
Civil  Engineering  who  attains  the  highest  general  average  of  scholarship. 
To  Charles  Lawrence  Warwick. 

3.  The  George  Allen  Memorial  Prizes,  founded  by  Joseph  G.  Rosen- 
garten^  Esq.,  and   offered  to  members   of  the   Junior    Class  taking  the 

^  Greek  and  Latin  courses  as  follows: 

Li  Greek,  for  the  best  examination  on  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  Crozvn.     (Not  competed  for.) 

In  Latin,  for  the  best  examination  upon  selections  from  Latin  Literature 
of  the  Empire.     First  prize  to  Charles  J.  Cole,  Jr. 

4.  Two  Debating  Prizes,  established  by  William  West  Frazier,  Jr., 
a  first  prize  and  a  second  prize,  awarded  in  a  public  debating  contest.  First 
prize  to  Dale  Howard  Parke,  of  the  Class  of  1909  Law;  second  prize  to 
Joseph  Aloysius  Dolan^  of  the  Class  of  1908  Law. 

5.  The  Frazier  Prize.— George  H.  Frazier,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1887, 
offers  annually  a  prize  to  the  student  in  the  College  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  who,  being  a  member  of  the  Football  team,  Baseball  team, 
Track  team,  or  of  the  Crew,  shall  attain  the  highest  standing  in  scholar- 
ship.   To  Frank  Doughten  Tyson,  member  of  the  Track  team. 

6.  The  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke  Memorial  Prize  in  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture, in  the  form  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  for  merit  in  a  sub- 
ject of  study,  as  designated.  This  prize  has  been  established  by  Maria 
Wharton  Brooke,  as  a  memorial  to  her  son,  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke,  a 
graduate  in  Architecture  of  the  Class  of  1897.  Awarded  in  1907-08  in  the 
Senior  Class,  for  high  and  constant  excellence  in  Design,  the  Gold  Medal 
to  Gerald  Anderson  Holmes;  the  Silver  Medal  to  Harvey  Arthur 
Schwab;  the  Bronze  Medal  to  Roy  Childs  Jones. 

7.  The  J.  S.  H.  Prizes. — The  following  prizes  are  offered  annually  to 
students  in  the  courses  in  Biology: 

a.  A  prize  to  the  student  in  the  first-year  class  in  the  four-year  course, 
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or  the  two-year  course,  who,  having  taken  the  entrance  examinations  with- 
out condition,  shall  have  the  highest  standing  in  the  class;  the  term  and 
conduct  to  be  determining  factors,  as  well  as  the  standing  in  examina- 
tions.    Not  awarded. 

h.  A  prize  to  the  student,  in  the  second  year  of  the  above-named  courses, 
who  shall  stand  first  in  the  class,  under  similar  conditions.  To  Catharine 
Wetherill  Beekley. 

c.  A  prize  to  the  third-year  student  in  the  above-named  courses,  who 
shall  stand  first  in  the  class,  under  similar  conditions.  To  Edmund  New- 
ton Harvey. 

d.  A  prize  to  the  fourth-year  student  in  the  four-year  course,  who  shall 
stand  first  in  the  class,  under  similar  conditions,  the  standing  for  the 
whole  four  years  to  be  taken  into  account.    Mantie  Montgomery. 

8.  A  prize  is  offered  annually,  through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  for  the  best  thesis  on  The  Autumnal  Coloration  of  Plant  Parts. 
(Not  competed  for.) 

9.  The  Mulford  Prize,  established  through  the  generosity  of  William 
H.  Mulford,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1902,  is  awarded  annually  to  that  mem- 
ber of  the  Graduating  Class  who  shall  attain  the  highest  excellence  in  the 
expressive  reading  of  Latin  Prose  and  Verse,  as  shown  by  a  special  exam- 
ination.   To  Carl  Gustave  Frederick  Franzen. 

10.  The  George  Schleicher  Prize. — Under  the  will  of  the  late  George 
Schleicher,  of  Philadelphia,  the  German  Society  of  Pennsylvania  holds 
in  trust  a  fund  for  maintaining  in  perpetuity  a  prize  to  be  named  after 
the  testator.  This  prize  is  awarded  annually  to  the  best  student — of  what- 
ever nationality  he  may  be — in  the  German  Language,  or  German  Litera- 
ture or  both.    To  Ethel  Chodowskl 

11.  The  John  Stewardson  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Architecture. — 
The  holder  of  this  scholarship  (established  in  1897)  is  required  to  spend 
one  year  in  travel  and  in  the  study  of  Architecture  in  Europe  under  the 
direction  of  the  Managing  Committee.  The  award  is  made  annually  to 
that  candidate  successful  in  the  final  examination  in  Design.  To  Harvey 
Arthur  Schwab,  of  the  Senior  Class,  with  First  Mention  to  James  H. 
Forsythe,  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  equal  Second  Mention  to  Gerald 
Anderson  Holmes  and  Roy  Childs  Jones,  both  of  the  Senior  Class. 

12.  The  Alumni  Fellowship  in  Architecture. — Open  only  to  Penn- 
sylvania Alumni,  the  holder  being  required  to  spend  not  less  than  one  year 
in  foreign  travel  and  study,  under  a  programme  arranged  with  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture,  and  approved  by  the  Provost.  Persons  who  have 
taken  either  the  degree  of  the  four-year  course  or  the  certificate  of  the 
two-year  special  course,  and  who  have  neither  secured  another  traveling 
scholarship  nor  admission  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  are  eligible  to  the 
competitions,  which  are  held  annually.     (Not  open  to  competition  1907-08.) 
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13.  The  Philo  S.  Bennett  Prize,  given  through  tlie  generosity  of  the 
Honorable  William  J.  Bryan.  The  interest  on  $400.00  is  to  be  awarded 
annually  for  the  best  essay  on  The  Principles  of  Free  Government.  (Not 
competed  for.) 

14.  The  Mark  and  Simon  Hassler  Prize.— Mrs.  Leon  S.  Fox  has 
estabHshed  a  prize  in  the  Department  of  Music  of  the  annual  value  of 
twenty-five  dollars  in  gold.  This  prize  is  to  be  known  as  The  Mark  and 
Simon  Hassler  Prize.  For  the  terms  upon  which  the  prize  is  to  be 
awarded,  reference  is  to  be  had  to  the  Professor  of  Music.  Not  com- 
peted for. 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW 

The  p.  Pemberton  Morris  Prize^  for  the  best  written  examination  in 
Evidence,  Pleading  and  Practice  at  Law  and  in  Equity.  To  Roy  Morrow 
Bowman,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  William  Ashton  Skerrett  Lape- 

TINA. 

The  following  students  received  honors  for  their  third-year  work: 

William  Ashton  Skerrett  Lapetina    Randolph  Willard  Childs 
Garrett  Arthur  Brownback  DeVoe  Tomlinson 

Otto  Kraus,  Jr.  Israel  Kauffman  Levy 

Roy  Morrow  Bowman 

The  following  third-year  students  received  a  general  average  of  90 
and  above  in  the  combined  work  of  their  second  and  third-year  courses, 
and  have  therefore  received  their  degrees  cum  laude: 

William  Ashton  Skerrett  Lapetina    DeVoe  Tomlinson 
Garrett  Arthur  Brownback  Roy  Morrow  Bowman 

Otto  Kraus,  Jr.  Paul  Freeman 

Randolph  Willard  Childs 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 

The  Alumni  Medal  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  attains 
the  highest  general  average  in  examination.    To  James  Harold  Austin. 

The  Dr.  Spencer  Morris  Prize. — The  annual  income  derived  from  the 
investment  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars,  will  be  awarded  each  year  to  that 
Medical  Student  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  shall  pass  the  best  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  To  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
Pepper. 

The  Prize  of  an  Obstetrical  Forceps,  offered  by  the  Professor  of  Obstet- 
rics, to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  furnishes  the  best  report 
of  a  case  of  Obstetrics  occurring  in  the  University  Maternity  Hospital.  To 
Leo  Fabian  Bradley. 
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The  Prize  of  an  Antiseptic  Minor  Operating  Case,  offered  by  the 
Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  for  the  best  practical  work  in 
Orthopedic  Surgery,  or  for  the  best  report  of  his  Clinic,  or  for  an  accept- 
able design  in  Apparatus.  To  Gordon  Joel  Saxon^  with  Honorable  Men- 
tion for  Morris  Cornfeld. 

The  Frederick  A.  Packard  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  offered  by 
a  friend  of  the  University  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  has 
proven  himself  to  be  the  most  proficient  in  the  course  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
To  John  Albert  Kolmer. 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  awarded  to  the 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who,  in  the  three  years  spent  in  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  University,  attains  the  highest  general 
average  in  examinations.    To  James  Green  Kerr. 

A  prize  of  an  Ecraseur,  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  Department  to  the 
member  of  the  second-year  class  who  passes  the  best  examinations  in 
Veterinary  Anatomy.    To  William  Joseph  Lee. 


GRADUATION  SERMON 
By  the  Rev.  Louis  C.  Washburn 

Preached  before  the  Graduatin;^:  Classes  of  iyo8,  in  Christ  Church, 
Sunday,  June  14,  1908. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gliost. 
Amen.— Matt.  28 :  19. 

Those  few  simple  words  of  invocation  are  full  of  significance 
this  morning.  We  use  them  as  no  mere  pious  conventionality. 
One's  manhood  revolts  from  sanctimonious  cant.  As  in  every 
age,  so  especially  in  this  it  is  the  prophet's  function  to  give 
reality  to  every  current  phrase.  Particularly  in  a  day  like  the 
present,  when  constructive  as  well  as  destructive  criticism  is  chal- 
lenging and  revising  all  statements,  it  is  the  interpreter's  duty 
^  to  vitalize  and  make  luminous  every  accepted  sentence.  So  we 
have  been  finding,  I  trust,  in  every  period  of  the  splendid  liter- 
ature of  the  soul  which  we  have  been  using  together  here,  no 
empty  sounds  and  unintelligible  utterances ;  but  in  every  syllable 
ideas  and  inspirations  that  grip  and  uplift. 

He  only  uses  the  opportunity  of  public  worship  aright 
who  comes  to  it  as  to  a  spiritual  gymnasium,  and  finds  in  the 
ordered  gradients  of  confession  and  praise  and  intercession  and 
the  rest,  tested  implements  on  which  to  exercise  the  capacities  of 
the  soul. 

As  the  great  philologist.  Max  Miiller  maintained — and  for  his 
contention  he  claimed  the  support  of  every  competent  and  inde- 
pendent scholar  and  thinker — ''language  is  something  that,  even 
in  its  most  rudimentary  form,  puts  an  impassable  barrier  between 
beast  and  man."  Every  lightest  word  of  human  speech  is  there- 
fore a  precious  token  of  something  more  than  a  merely  animal 
origin  for  man.  And  commenting  upon  a  profound  aphorism  of 
an  American  philosopher,  he  further  declares  that  when  such  ex- 
alted ideas  find  fitting  expression  in  pregnant  words,  such  words 
have  a  deathless  quality;  "these  words  are  the  foundation  of  all 
later  thoughts,  and  if  they  have  not  reached  as  yet  the  fulness 
of  the  Divine  Logoi,  they  represent  at  least  the  advancing  steps 
by  which  alone  the  human  mind  could  reach,  and  will  reach  at 
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last,  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind."  It  is  because  this  simple 
sentence  of  invocation  has,  in  the  first  place,  this  abiding  sig- 
nificance that  I  bid  you  to  consider  it  with  me  this  morning. 

And  yet  more  is  it  v^orthy  of  the  contemplation  of  educated 
men,  because  it  carries  us  up  into  the  altitudes  of  thought,  whence 
we  may  look  out  into  the  infinite  reaches  of  the  Spiritual  King- 
dom and  come  into  closer  relations  with  the  Author  and  Ruler 
of  the  universe.  It  calls  us  up  above  the  sphere  of  phenomena 
into  communion  with  the  Eternal  Source  of  life. 

Again,  it  is  in  no  vain,  nor  merely  academic  fashion  that  we 
voice  this  ultimate  concept;  but  deliberately  and  with  anticipa- 
tion of  results  we  call  upon  Him  thus  named  to  inspire  our  hearts 
and  lips  now  and  always;  and  surely  you  would  not  have  me 
blink  to-day  the  elemental  fact  that  He,  whom  we  thus  confid- 
ingly summon  to  an  illuminating  and  sanctifying  intimacy,  is 
none  other  than  the  Lord  God,  the  adorable  Trinity,  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost. 

I  count  it  a  particularly  happy  coincidence  that  we  should 
be  privileged  to  welcome  here  on  this  great  festival  of  Trinity 
Sunday  you  men  of  the  University  for  your  baccalaureate  service. 
Following  attentively  through  the  course  of  the  Christian  year 
the  story  of  the  gradual  manifestations  of  God  in  nature  and 
man,  and  in  Christ,  we,  of  liturgical  training,  are  now  summing 
up  the  gracious  revelation,  and  we  pause  in  worshipful  contem- 
plation of  His  transcendent  character.  His  Triune  Personality — 
ere  we  start  out  upon  the  season  of  resolute  endeavor  to  appro- 
priate His  ever-present  aid  and  to  conform  to  His  environing 
life  and  to  do  His  will.  You,  too,  in  your  several  departments  of 
research,  whether  in  the  arts  or  sciences,  history,  literature  or 
philosophy,  have  been  consciously  or  unconsciously  studying 
ofiF-raying  beams  from  the  great  central  Intelligence,  each  of  them 
in  its  measure  an  evidence  and  an  avenue  of  divine  illumination ; 
and  you,  too,  pause  to-day  to  sum  up  the  meaning  of  it  all,  and 
here  in  God's  immediate  presence  to  consecrate  yourselves  to  the 
life  of  the  illuminati. 

What  more  appropriate  and  stimulating  exercise  for  us  all, 
then,  than  the  contemplation  of  the  being  and  the  character  of 
Him  from  whom  are  all  things  and  for  whose  service  all  human 
equipment  is  designed !    If  the  preacher  may,  with  sense  and  sin- 
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cerity,  preface  his  homily  with  an  invocation  of  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  surely  the  university  graduate,  about  to  plunge  into 
the  world  of  affairs,  will  likewise  want  to  summon  to  his  side  the 
same  responsive  Trinity — crowning  his  student  career  with  a 
whole-souled  aspiration  toward  Him  who  is  the  Fount  of  thought 
and  character. 

The  air  is  full  at  the  present  season  of  wise  and  eloquent 
exhortation  to  the  college  man.  Experienced  and  earnest  coun- 
sellors are  setting  before  you  your  responsibilities  and  opportuni- 
ties in  the  secular  world.  The  pitfalls  and  promises  that  await 
you  in  commercial  and  social  and  civic  tasks  are  vividly  portrayed 
before  your  eyes.  It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  then  for 
me  to  dwell  upon  these  and  like  familiar  "burning  questions." 
The  message  that  we  can  contribute  in  that  direction  preaches 
itself  from  every  curve  and  niche  of  this  venerated  sanctuary. 
Heroic  shades  rise  up  and  challenge  you  with  an  imperiousness 
^and  a  magnetism  that  should  be  irresistible,  to  perpetuate  the  line 
of  worthies ;  to  go  forth  with  clear  brains  and  unswerving  con- 
sciences and  lofty  ideals  to  a  genuine  day's  work — scholars,  gen- 
tlemen, patriots,  Christians. 

No,  but  to  all  these  calls  which  thus  resound  in  your  ears, 
there  is  another  in  a  yet  higher  key  which  it  is  clearly  in  order 
for  us  to  voice — albeit,  under  an  almost  silencing  sense  of  insuf- 
ficiency. You  come  to  religion's  temple  to  hear  of  religion  pure 
and  undefiled.  Men  of  the  breed  of  the  late  Lord  Kelvin,  great 
physicist  and  great  believer,  have  scant  respect  for  the  shallow 
trimmer  who  qualifies  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  average  man  is  hostile  or  unsympathetic.  You  have 
a  right  to  expect  no  uncertain  sound  from  the  ecclesia  docens. 
Men  who  understand  the  signs  of  the  times,  are  endowing  profes- 
sorships of  religion  in  your  colleges.  "Human  tears  for  Thee 
are  flowing.  Human  hearts  in  Thee  would  rest."  The  universal 
instinct  leads  each  generation  to  turn  with  unabated  interest  to 
the  message  of  this  festival.  For  it  tells  of  the  Church's  teaching 
about  the  Deity  and  its  appeal  to  educated  men.  It  leads  us  to  the 
consideration  of  our  knowledge  of  God  and  the  consequences 
thereof.  It  lifts  our  gaze  to  Him  who  discloses  to  us  the  sanity 
of  saintliness.  Few  congregations  could  be  assembled  to-day 
better  prepared  to  unite  in  affirming  our  introductory  reminder 
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that  a  truth  is  of  force  whether  accepted  or  rejected  of  men.  The 
law  of  gravitation  was  in  nowise  strengthened  or  extended  by 
Newton's  discovery;  but  men  have  been  advantaged  immeasur- 
ably by  their  recognition  of  it.  God's  nature  is  the  same  whether 
the  community  be  atheistic  or  believing.  It  is,  however,  of  in- 
estimable consequence  to  individuals  and  the  race  that  they 
should  apprehend  and  respond  to  Him.  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost  live,  and  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being; 
tnough  the  truth  may  not  have  dawned  upon  benighted  multi- 
tudes. Yet  who  can  calculate  the  enrichment  that  has  come  to 
us,  as  the  result  of  our  conception  of  the  truth?  For  I  am  per- 
suaded, men  and  brethren,  that,  far  more  generally  than  the 
polemical  debater  realizes,  we  practically  all  fundamentally  agree 
in  the  recognition  of  the  Triune  nature  of  our  Lord  God. 

As  a  sage  observer  testifies:  "They,  who  in  these  days  can 
stand  upon  the  razor-edge  of  Theism,  with  a  Pantheism  on  one 
side  which  destroys  personality,  and  a  materialism  on  the  other 
which  denies  God,  are  few  and  far  between." 

The  fierce  conflicts  waged  by  zealous  partisans  have  been 
in  a  large  measure  dreary  logomachies,  arising  from  infelicitous 
speech  and  temperamental  failure  to  catch  each  other's  point  of 
view. 

An  impartial  review  of  the  ancient  controversy  may  confirm 
the  conclusion  of  a  scholarly  investigator  that  Arius  himself  was 
condemned  for  views  which  he  expressly  repudiated.  And  I  am 
convinced,  that  according  to  our  varying  capacities  for  compre- 
hension, men  and  women  in  Christian  lands  to-day  are  as  gen- 
erally agreed  in  their  recognition  of  the  Tri-Personality  of  the 
Godhead  as  they  are  in  their  acceptance  of  the  established  veri- 
ties in  any  realm  of  thought  and  experience.  We  recite  our  creed 
with  a  sincerity,  and  sing  our  Te  Deum  with  a  fervor,  and 
receive  our  benedictions  with  a  comfort  deeper  than  men  have 
ever  done  before.  As  Newman  Smythe,  in  his  fine-tempered  re- 
view of  Modernism,  and  glowing  prediction  of  the  Coming 
Catholicism,  points  out:  "The  followers  of  a  once  discordant 
Protestantism,  through  their  doctrinal  difficulties  and  dissensions 
are  finding  a  way — not  indeed  out  into  a  homeless  creedlessness — 
but  on  into  the  unity  of  the  household  of  faith,  and  will  soon, 
like  the  Psalmist  of  old,  sing  for  that  they  are  delivered  from 
their  distress  and  set  in  a  large  place  by  the  Lord." 
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Again,  my  brethren,  it  is  to  be  observed  tliat  myths  and  super- 
stitions are  vanishing  before  the  white  light  of  advancing  knowl- 
edge. While  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  the  most  learned  are 
realizing  as  never  before  that  we  have  been  ushered  into  a  world 
of  mysteries  that  cannot  be  defined  nor  explained  and  yet  whose 
presence  and  influence  are  to  be  recognized  and  received.  It  was 
Professor  Huxley  who  declared:  "i  have  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  oft'er  a  priori  to  all  the  propositions  of  the  three  creeds. 
The  mysteries  of  the  Church  are  child's  play  compared  with  the 
mysteries  of  nature.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  more 
puzzling  than  the  necessary  antinomies  of  physical  nature." 

And  so,  my  young  friends,  we  face  another  fact  which  it  is 
one  of  the  purposes  of  a  true  education  to  impress  upon  us,  the 
fact  that  we  ourselves  are  of  a  complex  nature,  and  that  we  have 
other  faculties  in  addition  to  Reason,  yet  in  harmony  with  it, 
whereby  we  apprehend  truth.  In  a  recent  commencement  ad- 
dress, an  alumnus  of  distinction  in  legal  and  civic  activities, 
called  for  a  richer  and  finer  cultivation  of  the  imagination,  claim- 
ing that  a  freer  and  truer  development  of  this  faculty  in  young 
men  would  both  reduce  crime  and  incite  to  worthier  achievement. 

Certain  I  am  that  one  of  humanity's  most  royal  endowments 
is  the  capacity  for  faith — that  by  which  we  reach  on  beyond  the 
narrow  confines  of  logic  and  sense,  and  which  enables  us  to 
know  that  which  we  may  not  be  able  to  prove  to  another.  What 
a  gift  it  is!  and  how  impoverished  and  stunted  is  the  man  who 
has  failed  to  encourage  and  stimulate  it.  In  the  approaching  day 
when  the  demand  shall  be  not  merely  for  the  simple  life,  nor  yet 
for  the  strenuous  life,  but  for  the  complete  and  rounded  life — 
happy  shall  be  he  who  has  owned  and  nurtured  this  gracious  fac- 
ulty, whereby  he  not  only  assures  himself  of  the  loyalty  of  an 
absent  friend  and  the  leal  love  of  wife  and  bairns,  but  whereby 
also  he  may  verily  apprehend  the  divine.  Pity  the  fearsome 
steward  who  has  kept  this  talent  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin.  As 
you  covet  the  reward  of  him  who  increaseth  that  which  is  en- 
trusted to  him,  let  it  out  and  let  it  grow — until  your  faith  shall 
be  large  enough  to  fit  you  to  move  placidly  out  from  the  boun- 
daries of  earth  into  immediate  companionship  with  the  Triune 
Deity.  Yes,  those  men  know  God  most  truly  who  turn  to  Him 
not  merely  the  chilling  glance  of  calculating  Reason,  but  the 
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blended  gaze  of  all  their  faculties  harmoniously  combined.  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul  and  with  all  thy  mind." 

Dear  friends,  when  we  have  come  thus  far  together  we  need 
make  but  a  brief  explication  of  the  content  of  the  revealed  teach- 
ing concerning  the  being  of  the  transcendent  yet  immanent  God. 
And  in  such  an  endeavor  is  it  not  incumbent  that  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  be  wise  above  that  we  are  able?  Negatively,  we  simply 
repudiate  any  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  which  is  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  thought.  The  caricatures  of  the  truth,  which  at 
times  have  been  exploited  by  well-meaning  but  ignorant  apolo- 
gists, and  which  have  in  an  altogether  immoderate  measure  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  controversialists,  have  of  course  been 
mere  caricatures.  Against  a  once  prevalent  Tritheism  which  par- 
celled out  the  Divine  Attributes,  making  of  the  Son  a  being  of 
altogether  different  nature  from  His  Father — the  Father  being 
represented  as  a  being  of  inflexible  justice  and  unapproachable 
holiness,  while  the  Son  was  characterized  by  tender  love  and 
considerate  mercy — against  this  notion  more  ammunition  was 
fired  than  was  really  necessary  in  order  to  clear  the  field ;  and  the 
odium  theologicum  embittered  many.  Even  such  a  layman  as 
Matthew  Arnold  in  refuting  it  allowed  himself  the  irreverence 
of  a  flippant  retort  about  the  Three  Lords  Shaftesbury.  And  some 
really  fine  minds,  like  Doctor  Channing,  ranged  themselves  in 
protests  as  Unitarians. 

And  Tritheistic  conceptions  to-day  are  but  misconceptions 
and  misrepresentations  of  the  Church's  teaching.  Human  lan- 
guage must  in  any  case  be  inadequate  for  the  expression  of  mys- 
'teries  that  belong  to  the  life  of  the  Infinite  Being.  Yet  speak- 
ing as  we  must  in  this  imperfect  vehicle,  it  is  to  be  said  that  our 
statement  of  the  Trinity  must  always  recognize  and  rest  upon  the 
yet  more  fundamental  truth  of  the  absolute  and  indivisible  one- 
ness of  the  Divine  Being.  True !  such  teachings,  it  may  be  com- 
plained, are  paradoxical ;  and  so  they  are.  But  we  live  in  a  world 
full  of  paradoxes ;  we  ourselves  are  paradoxical  creatures.  And 
yet  we  never  think  of  denying  the  world  or  our  own  natures  as 
contrary  to  reason.  "There  is  in  each  single  indivisible  human 
soul  a  trinity  of  faculties,  all  working  together  in  every  action, 
while  each  has  its  own  special  operation — the  Memory,  the  Under- 
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standing"  and  the  Will."  As  someone  has  quaintly  put  it,  **The 
Memory  recalls,  for  instance,  the  hour  of  Divine  service;  the 
Understanding  reasons  upon  the  duty  of  public  worship ;  the  Will 
chooses  one  course  or  the  other."  As  we  rise  in  the  scale  of 
being  we  constantly  find  a  higher  distinction  of  faculties  and  pow- 
ers, so  that  we  are  prepared  at  last  for  the  revelation  that  in  the 
Divine  Essence  what  in  us  are  mere  faculties  have  their  counter- 
part in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  call  Persons.  The 
name  of  the  one  God,  when  written  out  full,  is  a  three-fold  name — 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  that  splendid 
symbol  of  undying  faith,  rings  true  and  sweet  with  the  larger 
interpretations  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  it  has  done  in  each 
intervening  age,  and  will  ring  till  He  comes. 

And  now  let  me  invite  you  to  move  with  me  to  another  view- 
point for  a  moment.  The  God  whom  we  worship  declares  Himself 
to  be  Love.  Yet  love  is  not  love  without  exercise.  Until  it  finds 
an  object  there  is  but  capacity  for  love,  not  love  itself.  God, 
then,  if  He  were  but  a  solitary  unit  would  have  become  love  only 
accidentally  when  the  universe  was  created.  Moreover,  in  such 
case,  God  can  never  have  found  an  adequate  object  for  His  love. 
A  created  world  could  never  satisfy  the  love  of  an  infinite  Being. 
God  is  one,  indeed,  but  surely  "in  this  unity"  (as  Bishop  Gore 
phrases  it),  "there  is  productiveness  and  fellowship,  and  there- 
fore life  and  love."  We  cannot,  be  it  said,  explain  God.  His 
depths  are  for  us  unsearchable.  We  must,  for  the  most  part,  be 
silent  and  obey.  But  at  least,  I  hope,  we  begin  to  see  that  the 
revelation  of  the  adorable  Trinity  is  a  mystery  which  appeals  to 
our  every  faculty,  and  which,  moreover,  is  full  of  warmth  and 
inspiration  and  comfort — and  so,  men  and  brethren,  we  hasten 
to  the  simpler  and  concluding  portion  of  our  message. 

One  valuable  result  of  a  university  training  is  that  it  quali- 
fies a  man  to  recognize  the  place  and  power  of  abstract  truth. 
After  his  academic  career  one  is  prepared  to  apply  other  meas- 
ures of  worth,  higher  than  the  materialistic  yardstick  of  mere 
utilitarianism.  You  will,  therefore,  appreciate  more  readily  than 
the  average  congregation  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  this 
faith,  which,  by  advancing  revelation  has  been,  through  the 
patient  ages,  developing  and  unfolding. 

Furthermore,  you  must  have  been  led  to  see  that  each  new 
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truth  acquired  brings  with  it  added  obHgations.  Each  fresh  vis- 
ion entails  larger  responsibility  on  the  seer.  As  Jesus  so  sol- 
emnly proclaimed :  "If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  to  them,  they 
had  not  had  sin ;  but  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin." 
Clearly  there  is  a  law  which  holds  all  men  accountable  that  creed 
shall  have  full  fruitage  in  character  and  conduct.  And  men  have 
been  responding  to  this  law,  singly  and  in  communities.  The 
Christian  conception  of  God  has  contributed  incalculably  to  the 
nobler  types  of  manhood  and  civilization.  Aye,  "this  is  the  vic- 
tory that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  And  why?  be- 
cause the  Divine  Name  which  we  invoke  stands  not  for  a  mere 
philosophy,  but  for  a  living,  loving,  self-giving  Person. 

We  shall  have  done  you  a  poor  service  this  day  if  we  shall 
have  failed  to  penetrate  with  you  back  of  the  doctrinal  state- 
ment into  the  very  presence  of  the  personal  God,  into  intimate 
friendship  with  Jesus  Christ,  "For  the  central  fact  of  the  re- 
ligion we  profess,  remember,  is  a  Person.  The  deep  reality 
which  underlies  alike  its  doctrine  and  its  practice  is  a  Life.  The 
Gospel  is  emphatically  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ."  To  discover 
God  in  Jesus,  to  know  ourselves  in  Jesus,  to  see  in  Him  the 
Light  of  the  World  in  which  we  are,  to  find  in  Him  the  way  to 
the  world  to  which  we  go — this  it  is  to  be  Christian.  "The  rela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  to  Christianity"  (writes  an  English  scholar) 
"differs  entirely  from  that  of  all  other  founders  towards  the  re- 
ligions or  philosophies  which  bear  their  names."  Platonism,  for 
example,  may  be  defined  as  a  method  of  philosophic  thought 
derived  from  Plato ;  Mohammedanism,  as  the  belief  in  a  revela- 
tion vouchsafed  to  Mohammed;  Buddhism,  as  the  following  of 
principles  enunciated  by  Buddha.  But  Christianity  is,  in  essence, 
adherence  to  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ."  Or  as  Doctor  Liddon 
put  it,  "It  is  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  that  day  by  day,  hour 
by  hour,  the  Christian  should  live  in  conscious,  felt,  sustained 
relationship  to  the  everliving  author  of  his  creed  and  of  his  life. 
Christianity  is  non-existent  apart  from  Christ."  And  so,  dear 
brethren,  when  we  invoke  the  Christian's  name  of  God,  and  take 
it  not  in  vain,  it  conjures  up  no  compendium  of  metaphysical 
opinions,  but  it  summons  us  up  into  fellowship  with  the  char- 
acter of  God  as  disclosed  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  voices  our  honest 
longing  to  be  radically  reformed  out  of  the  low  ideals  and  un- 
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worthy  motives  and  vicious  methods  that  beset  us  individually 
and  collectively,  into  a  reflection  of  the  truth  and  purity,  courage 
and  strength,  love  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus. 

The  knowledge  of  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  has  not  only 
convinced  our  reason  and  satisfied  our  conscience,  but  has  won 
our  hearts  and  energized  our  will — captivating  us  wholly  in  peni- 
tence and  consecration — and  so  we  stand  up  in  renewed  manhood 
and  recite  our  Creed — not  as  a  loose  bundle  of  nerveless  notions, 
but  as  whole-souled  convictions,  that  shall  speed  us  hence  to  dare 
and  do  heroically.  As  Heine  whispered  to  his  friend  under  the 
soaring  arches  of  Cologne  Cathedral:  ''Opinions  never  built  like 
this ;  it  is  the  product  of  convictions."  And  mightier  works  than 
miracles  in  stone  have  been  wrought  by  simple  men,  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  quickened  and  knit  together  by  the  faith  that 
makes  faithful.  We  say  to  all  inquirers — not  forgetting  that 
queer  creature,  the  modern  Pragmatist,  with  his  question  mark 
after  all  truth,  and  his  test-query  "Does  it  work?" — Yes,  here  is 
God  and  duty  and  destiny;  here  is  confidence  and  victory  and  joy. 
The  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world  rises,  and  with  un- 
sheathed sword  bathed  in  heaven,  unites  in  the  echoing  chant  ''I 
believe  in  God  the  Father ;  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ ;  I  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost."     Amen. 

It  remains  for  me  to  make  but  one  concluding  reference.  A 
long  established  relationship  exists  between  this  Mother  of 
Churches  and  your  noble  Alma  Mater,  a  relationship  which  we 
do  well  to  recall  to-day  when  we  are  thinking  in  the  direction  of 
the  reasonableness  of  religion  and  the  sanctification  of  reason. 
One  side  of  that  relationship  was  very  graciously  emphasized  in 
an  address  delivered  in  this  place  by  your  present  honored  leader's 
predecessor  in  the  distinguished  line  of  Provosts.  It  was  an  ad- 
dress full  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  the  speaker.  I  wish  I 
might  make  more  than  a  compressed  quotation  from  it  for  you. 
"In  speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  members  of  this  congrega- 
tion on  public  aflfairs  during  the  provincial  era,"  he  said,  "I  must 
not  forget  to  claim  for  some  of  them  the  great  honor  of  having 
been  the  founders  and  the  early  guardians  of  the  College  and 
Academy  of  Philadelphia." 

Doctor  Franklin,  w^ho  first  conceived  the  plan  of  this  estab- 
lishment, was   a  pewholder  in   this  church.     When   he   looked 
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around  for  those  who  would  appreciate  and  support  his  project, 
he  took  from  this  congregation  mainly  the  men  of  education  and 
of  means  who  would  aid  him.  His  first  choice  for  headmaster 
of  the  Academy  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  for  nearly  ten 
years  the  rector  of  Christ  Church.  Finding  it  impossible  to  in- 
duce Mr.  Peters  to  accept  the  place,  he  made  the  final  choice  of 
Rev.  William  Smith,  a  member  of  this  congregation.  In  a  short 
time  the  college  thus  founded  by  two  members  of  this  parish 
"was  perhaps  unrivaled  and  certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  semi- 
nary at  that  time  existing  in  the  provinces." 

Of  the  trustees  previous  to  the  Revolution  nearly  four-fifths 
were  members  here.  And  Mr.  Peters  was  for  many  years  the 
President  of  the  Board. 

And  to  this  kindly  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  of  the  col- 
lege to  the  parish,  I  desire  here  to  reciprocate  with  an  equally 
grateful  recognition  of  the  great  obligation  we  are  under  to  you, 
and  particularly  in  two  directions.  Many  of  our  best  pastors  and 
preachers  have  been  nurtured  in  your  halls.  William  White,  Jacob 
Duche  and  Thomas  Coombe  were  all  graduates  of  the  College 
of  Philadelphia,  receiving  their  training  from  Doctor  Smith. 
And  from  succeeding  classes  have  come  able  recruits  to  min- 
ister at  our  altars  in  this  parish  and  elsewhere.  Our  venerable 
and  venerated  brother,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  who  is  officiating 
with  us  in  the  chancel  this  morning,  was  graduated  in  the  Class 
of  1841.  By  such  well-learned  shepherds,  and  by  their  like  who 
I  trust  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  and  in  future  graduating 
classes,  you  have  amply  repaid  the  investment  of  our  eminent  pre- 
decessors in  your  foundation.  Furthermore,  we  are  your  debtors 
beyond  computation  for  the  contribution  to  general  enlighten- 
ment made  by  your  successive  groups  of  thorough  investigators 
and  brilliant  instructors.  They  have  richly  aided  in  diffusing  the 
flood  of  light  which  has  been  emanating  from  the  great  centers 
of  learning  the  past  remarkable  century.  With  the  illumination 
from  such  torch-bearers  we  have  been  assisted  to  read  into  and 
to  read  out^of  our  Bible  and  Creed  and  Liturgy  truths  and  in- 
spirations most  stimulating  and  precious.  Our  conceptions  of 
God  have  been  enlarged  and  enriched.  You  have  helped  us  to 
discern  new  reaches  and  realities  in  the  Catholic  Faith — or  as 
perhaps  some  would  rechristen  it,  the  Christo -centric  viewpoint. 
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You  have  done  much  to  enable  all,  who  will  follow  the  light,  to 
realize  the  sanity  of  saintliness. 

Over  your  Alma  Mater,  then^  young  men,  we  unite  with 
you  this  day  in  invoking  the  perpetual  benediction  of  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  over  you 
each  and  all  on  the  threshold  of  your  promiseful  careers  we 
say  meaningfully  and  confidently:  ''God  be  with  you — Good- 
bye." 


INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  PROVOST 

Commencement  Day  Exercises. 

Members  of  the  Graduating  Classes:  Dr.  Smith  is  now 
to  talk  to  his  ''boys,"  and  to  this  company  of  his  friends.  Noth- 
ing which  I  could  say  would  add  to  our  personal  love  for  him, 
nor  to  our  respect  for  his  scientific  rank  amongst  men  of  science. 
There  is  no  one  of  his  associates  in  the  faculties  who  is  not  deeply 
attached  to  him  as  to  a  brother ;  there  are  none  of  the  whole  stu- 
dent body  who  do  not  look  to  him,. and  think  of  him,  as  first  of 
all  of  us  in  their  hearts'  affections. 

Will  the  open  door  and  open  office  at  Thirty-fourth  and 
Spruce  Streets  ever  be  forgotten ;  or  the  man  who  is  always  in 
that  office,  with  its  wide  open  door? 

Would  we  exchange  him  for  any  man  in  the  service  of  any 
other  university  from  New  England  to  Texas,  or  from  New  York 
to  California?  We  have  already,  long  ago,  answered  this  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  a  suggestion  of  what  we  all  think  of  him,  personally, 
and  of  his  relations  to  Pennsylvania. 

Will  you  greet  him  with  the  Pennsylvania  cheer  ?  And  then 
Dr.  Smith  will  give  us  a  "Pennsylvania"  talk. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ORATION 

By  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith,  Vice-Provost  of  the  Universit}^  of  Pennsylvania 

I  appear  before  you  this  morning  in  obedience  to  what  may 
be  termed  a  mandamus  issued  by  our  Provost  and  the  honorable 
Board  of  Trustees.  For  years  it  has  been  their  custom  to  invite 
as  speakers,  on  University  and  Commencement  Days,  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  time  who  in  their  addresses  have  given 
messages  to  the  country  at  large  on  questions  of  absorbing  inter- 
est and  immediate  moment.  To-day  a  departure  from  this  time- 
honored  custom  is  to  be  made.  The  message  will  be  omitted  be- 
cause it  has  been  decreed  that  a  family  gathering  shall  be  held 
here  and  now,  and  that  once  more  I  shall  talk — just  talk — to 
*'our  boys"  in  the  presence  of  all  those  to  whom  they  are  dear, 
on  bits  of  history  pertaining  to  our  venerable  University — bits 
of  history  that  shall  serve,  I  trust,  to  bind  more  closely  the  ties 
into  which  they  entered  years  ago.  Perhaps  you,  who  are  no 
longer  students  and  those  who  may  never  have  tasted  of  that 
glorious  life,  will  not  be  unwilHng  to  lend  a  listening  ear;  for, 
it  seems  to  me  that  no  Philadelphian,  no  native  of  our  noble 
Commonwealth,  or,  for  that  matter,  no  resident  of  the  great 
federation  of  commonwealths,  can  be  indifferent  to  the  story  of 
this 

"Blest  institution — nurse  of  liberty!" 

of  which  an  English  nobleman,  as  early  at  1752,  wrote: 

'To  the  followers  of  Whitefield  we  owe  that  spacious  build- 
ing, the  seat  of  the  best  seminary  on  the  continent,  where  the 
sciences,  the  learned  languages,  and  our  own,  are  taught  to  a 
number  of  youths,  little  short  of  three  hundred." 

And  this  was  the  little  college  which,  from  1740  to  1800, 
stood  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  of 
which  another  son  of  Britain  said: 

'The  peculiar  attention  that  is  given  in  this  seminary  to  the 
English  language  is  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  our  universities 
and  academies  at  home.  They  have  a  professor  whose  sole  busi- 
ness it  is  to  teach  boys  their  native  tongue  grammatically,  and 
instruct  them  in  reading  and  pronouncing  it  with  propriety.   .   .   . 
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The  situation  of  Philadelphia,  in  llic  very  center  of  the  liritish 
colonies,  tlie  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  the  benevolent  and  cath- 
olic plan  of  this  seminary,  which  exceeds  everything  I  ever  met 
with  at  home  or  abroad  ...  must  give  it  the  preference  to 
any  that  are,  or  many  be,  erected  in  North  America."  And  he 
continues:  *T  could  not  help  expressing  my  surprise  when  I 
learned  from  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  Assembly  that  the 
Legislature  should  never  have  taken  this  university  under  their 
protection !" 

Little  do  we  of  the  present  day  realize  the  important  part 
played  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  by  that  little  college — the 
infant  university — the  child  of  the  sage  and  patriot — Franklin. 
To  me  it  seems  that  every  son  of  our  glorious  republic  must  love 
it ;  yearn  to  be  of  it  and  to  do  for  it ! 

From  its  halls  went  forth  hundreds  of  youth  who  at  their 
country's  call  unhesitatingly  gave  themselves  that  we  might  enjoy 
the  privileges  and  blessings  that  are  ours,  as  people  of  this  mighty 
world-power. 

My  mind  is  clear  that  to  no  other  institution  of  learning  in 
this  broad  land  is  so  great  a  debt  due  from  its  entire  population 
as  to  our  University,  because  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  her  sons  in 
the  formative  period  of  the  country.  We  have  been  taught  and 
have  read  of  the  valorous  conduct  of  Americans  in  other  sec- 
tions, and  so  assiduously  and  persistently  have  these  things  been 
impressed  upon  us  that  we  have  failed  to  observe  the  occurrences 
immediately  around  us  of  which  our  own  brethren  were  a  mighty 
part!  Thus,  on  a  morning  of  September  in  1774,  Jacob  Duche, 
1757  College,  appeared  before  the  Continental  Congress  as  its  first 
chaplain  and,  as  w^e  learn  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  John  Adams  to  his 
wife,  "read  several  prayers  in  the  established  form,  then  the 
Collect  for  the  Seventh  day  of  September,  which  was  the  Thirty- 
fifth    Psalm I   never   saw"    (said    Mr.   James)    "a 

greater  effect  upon  an  audience."  No  wonder  the  effect  was 
great.  With  the  echo  of  the  British  cannon  still  lingering  in 
their  ears — solemn  in  view  of  the  mighty  work  they  had  under- 
taken, gloomy  with  the  dark  and  bloody  future  that  stretched  out 
before  them,  the  deliberate  and  earnest  petition — "Plead  my 
cause,  O  Lord,  with  them  that  strive  with  me ;  fight  against  them 
that  fight  against  me ;  take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler,  and  stand 
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up  for  my  help,"  must  have  fallen  with  startling  significance  upon 
their  ears.  No  wonder  that  Duche,  under  the  solemn  influences 
of  the  scene,  broke  forth  in  an  extempore  prayer  that  moved 
men's  hearts  as  often  as  he  bent  to  repeat  it.  And  in  that  same 
Congress  you  will  find  enrolled  on  its  minutes  through  the  dark 
and  troublous  days  that  ensued  until  liberty  and  peace  came,  no 
less  than  eighteen  names  of  University's  sons,  and  as  we  scan 
that  immortal  document — the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Colonies — 
we  see  there  ten  out  of  fifty-six  signatures  inscribed  by  men 
whose  love  for  Pennsylvania  was  greater  than  that  for  their  own 
lives!  Truly  they  helped  *'rock  the  cradle  of  the  infant  empire!" 
And  on  turning  to  that  other  instrument — of  scarce  less  vital  im- 
portance— the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — we  read  these 
names :  Franklin,  Morris,  Wilson,  Mifflin,  Clymer,  IngersoU, 
Williamson — seven  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-eight,  with  James 
Wilson,  the  master  mind !  And  are  you  surprised  that  I  ask  how 
any  person  in  whom  there  exists  the  minutest  scintilla  of  grati- 
tude can  be  unmindful,  indifferent  or  captiously  critical  of  an 
institution  whose  every  act  from  its  inception  down  to  the  pres- 
ent moment  has  been  uplifting,  constructive  and  for  the  better- 
ment of  man  ?  And  in  connection  with  the  framing  of  that  Con- 
stitution there  occurred  an  incident  that  reflects  the  noblest 
thoughts  of  our  illustrious  founder.  The  debates  on  the  various 
articles  had  been  prolonged,  bitter  and  most  acrimonious.  At 
times  it  looked  as  if  all  that  had  been  won  by  the  sacrifice  of 
thousands  of  noble  lives,  by  sufferings  indescribable,  by  irrepar- 
able losses  of  every  sort,  was  doomed  to  certain  and  complete 
annihilation,  when  the  feeble,  hoary-headed  savant,  to  avoid  such 
a  calamity,  moved  that  daily  prayers  for  assistance  and  blessings 
on  the  deliberations  be  held,  saying : 

'Tn  this  situation  of  this  assembly,  groping,  as  it  were,  in 
the  dark  to  find  political  truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  it 
when  presented  to  us,  how  has  it  happened,  sir,  that  we  have  not 
hitherto  once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  Lights 
to  illuminate  our  understandings?  In  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
flict with  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  daily 
prayers  in  this  room  for  Divine  protection.  Our  prayers,  sir, 
were  heard  and  they  were  graciously  answered.  All  of  us  .  .  . 
engaged  in  the  struggle     .     .     .     observed  frequent  instances  of 
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a  superintending  Providence  in  our  favor.  'I'o  that  kind  Provi- 
dence we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of  consulting  in  peace  on 
the  means  of  estabhshing  our  future  national  felicity.  And  have 
we  now  forgotten  that  powerful  Friend,  or  do  we  imagine  we  no 
longer  need  His  assistance?  I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and 
the  longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth, 
that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  can- 
not fall  to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an 
empire  can  rise  without  His  aid?  We  have  been  assured,  sir, 
in  the  sacred  writings,  'Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it.'  I  firmly  believe  that  without  His 
concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  building  not  bet- 
ter than  the  builders  of  Babel ;  we  shall  be  divided  by  our  little, 
partial,  local  interests;  our  projects  will  be  confounded,  and  we, 
ourselves,  shall  become  a  reproach  and  a  byv/ord  down  to  future 
,  ages." 

Last  Sabbath,  while  awaiting  the  services  in  Christ  Church, 
I  sat  absorbed  in  memories  of  the  past  and  there  crowded  in 
upon  my  mind  incident  after  incident  relating  to  Pennsylvania's 
sons,  and  happy  indeed  would  I  be  did  the  present  occasion  permit 
a  fuller  and  more  categorical  presentation  of  the  same,  for  it  is 
my  delight  to  dwell  upon  the  occurrences  relating  to  the  earlier 
days  and  earliest  sons  of  our  University.  Through  some  unfor- 
tuitous  circumstances  many  of  their  achievements  and  records  of 
their  activities  have  been  buried  almost  beyond  discovery.  But 
they  can  well  bear  the  light,  and  it  should  be  our  constant  en- 
deavor to  herald  them  abroad  that  credit  may  fall  upon  whom 
credit  is  due.  Perhaps  there  are  those  before  me  who  would 
prefer  that  I  should  devote  my  paragraphs  to  the  intellectual  status 
of  our  Alma  Mater  in  those  early  days.  This,  too,  would  afford 
me  the  keenest  pleasure,  for  it  is  now  frankly  conceded  by  dis- 
interested scholars  that  the  curriculum  of  our  ancient  college 
became  in  fact  the  post-revolutionary  model  of  all  other  semi- 
naries in  the  Union,  ignorant  though  some  of  them  were  and  still 
are  on  this  point.  Proud  indeed  are  we  of  the  discoveries — 
many  of  them  epoch-making — of  Kinnersley,  Rittenhouse,  Ewing, 
Morgan,  Woodhouse,  Shippen,  Kuhn,  Andrews,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  name.  They  possess  such  permanent  value  that  their 
discoveries  will  always  be  mentioned  wherever  men  of  learning 
and  intellect  shall  assemble. 
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But  there  presses  upon  me  for  narration  an  occurrence,  or 
better,  a  series  of  occurrences,  which  I  am  constrained  to  spread 
before  you.  For  days  I  have  thought  of  them.  They  so  beauti- 
fully illustrate  characteristics  we  all  admit  are  inherent  in  the 
sons  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  We  know 
how  extremely  anxious  Washington  was  concerning  his  arch 
enemy,  Howe.  The  exact  position  and  probable  movements  of 
the  latter  were  unknown.  The  geography  of  the  surrounding 
country  was  not  as  familiar  to  the  noble  and  sturdy  leader  as  he 
perhaps  felt  it  should  be.  In  the  council  of  his  officers  there  did 
not  come  the  light  so  earnestly  desired,  but  just  as  they  were 
separating  a  silent,  intensely  interested  listener — a  young  aid-de- 
camp, Duff,  of  our  College — approached  the  chief  and  informed 
him  that  he  knew  a  person,  living  at  some  distance,  who  was 
loyal  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  topography  of  the  land 
for  miles  around.  The  order  was  given  to  ride  at  once  with  all 
haste  and  bring  back  this  valuable  guide,  who  proved  to  be  no 
other  than  Thomas  Read,  of  1766  College,  a  most  zealous  patriot, 
who  himself  marched  and  fought  in  the  ranks  with  the  men  of  his 
own  congregation. 

But  while  all  this  was  transpiring,  down  in  the  line  of  the 
militia  from  this  State  was  being  enacted  a  scene  that,  as  it  is 
told  to-day,  arrests  one's  deepest  attention,  and  how  must  it  have 
affected  those  who  were  the  real  actors  in  that  great  drama? 
Musty  pages  and  tradition  bear  testimony  that  as  the  soldiers 
rested,  practically  on  their  arms,  an  humble,  heroic  chaplain — a 
son  of  Pennsylvania — delivered  a  sermon  to  his  weary,  loyal  com- 
rades on  the  text: 

"They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword," 

in  words  somewhat  like  these: 

"Soldiers  and  countrymen!  We  have  met  this  evening, 
perhaps,  for  the  last  time.  We  have  shared  the  toil  of  the  march, 
the  peril  of  the  fight,  the  dismay  of  the  retreat — alike  we  have 
endured  cold  and  hunger,  the  contumely  of  the  infernal  foe,  and 
outrage  of  the  foreign  oppressor.  We  have  sat  night  after  night, 
beside  the  same  campfire,  shared  the  same  rough  soldiers'  fare; 
we  have  together  heard  the  roll  of  the  reveille  which  called  us 
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to  duty,  or  the  boat  of  the  tattoo  whicli  <;ave  tlie  signal  for  the 
hardy  sleep  of  the  soldier,  with  the  earth  for  his  bed,  and  his 
knapsack  for  a  pillow.  And  now,  soldiers  and  brethren,  we  have 
met  in  the  peaceful  valley,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  while  the  sun- 
light is  dying  away  behind  yonder  heights,  the  sunlight  that  to- 
morrow morn  will  glimmer  on  scenes  of  blood.  We  have  met  amid 
the  whitening  tents  of  our  encampment;  in  times  of  terror  and 
gloom  have  we  gathered  together.  God  grant  that  it  may  not  be 
for  the  last  time. 

"It  is  a  solemn  moment.  Brethren,  does  not  the  solemn  voice 
of  nature  seem  to  echo  the  sympathies  of  the  town?  The  flag 
of  our  country  droops  heavily  from  yonder  staff.  The  breeze 
has  died  away  along  the  green  plain  of  Chadd's  Ford — the  plain 
that  spreads  before  us  glistening  in  the  sunlight — the  heights  of 
the  Brandy  wine  arise  dark  and  gloomy  beyond  the  waters  of 
yonder  stream,  and  all  nature  holds  a  pause  of  deep  silence  on 
the  eve  of  the  uproar  of  the  bloodshed  and  strife  of  to-morrow. 

"Soldiers  !  Let  the  blood-stained  valley — the  desolated  homes 
— the  burned  farmhouse — the  murdered  farmer — let  the  whiten- 
ing bones  of  our  own  countrymen  speak  to  you !  Let  the  dying 
mother  and  her  babe  speak! 

"Soldiers !  I  look  around  upon  your  familiar  faces  with  a 
strange  interest.  To-morrow  we  will  go  forth  to  battle — for 
need  I  tell  you  that  your  unworthy  chaplain  will  march  with  you, 
invoking  God's  aid  in  the  fight.  We  will  march  forth  to  battle. 
Need  I  exhort  you  to  fight  for  your  homesteads,  your  wives  and 
your  children. 

"And  in  the  hour  of  battle,  when  all  around  is  darkness,  lit 
by  the  lurid  cannon  glare,  and  the  piercing  musket  flash,  when 
the  wounded  strew  the  ground  and  the  dead  litter  your  path, 
then  remember,  soldiers,  that  God  is  with  you.  The  eternal 
God  is  with  you,  and  fights  for  you.  God !  the  awful,  the  infinite, 
fights  for  you  and  you  will  triumph. 

"  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.' 

"You  have  taken  the  sword ;  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  wrong 
and  revenge.  You  have  taken  the  sword  for  your  homes,  for 
your  wives,  and  for  your  little  ones.  You  have  taken  the  sword 
for  truth,  for  justice  and  for  right,  and  to  you  the  promise  is,  be  of 
good  cheer,  for  your  foes  have  taken  the  sword  in  defiance  of  all 
that  man  holds  dear.    They  shall  perish  by  the  sword. 
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"And  now,  brethren  and  soldiers,  I  bid  you  all  farewell. 
Many  of  us  may  fall  in  the  fight  of  to-morrow.  God  rest  the 
souls  of  the  fallen — many  of  us  may  live  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
fight  of  to-morrow,  and  in  the  memory  of  all  will  rest  the  quiet 
scenes  of  this  autumnal  night. 

''Solemn  twilight  advances  over  the  valley;  the  woods  on 
the  opposite  heights  fling  their  long  shadows  over  the  green  of 
the  meadow — around  us  are  the  tents  of  the  continental  host — 
the  suppressed  bustle  of  the  camp,  the  hurried  tread  of  the 
soldiers  to  and  fro  among  the  tents^  the  stillness  that  marks  the 
eve  of  battle. 

''When  we  meet  again,  may  the  long  shadows  of  twilight 
be  flung  over  a  peaceful  land.    God  in  heaven  grant  it !    Amen.*' 

And  on  the  day  that  followed  we  find  commanding  the  right 
wing  in  line  of  battle  "Mad"  Anthony  Wayne,  another  brother  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  withstood  and  successfully  repulsed  the 
fierce  assaults  of  the  Hessian  general  Knyphausen  from  sunrise 
until  sunset.  Urged  though  he  had  been  by  correspondents  in 
this  city  to  turn  aside  from  his  course,  and  gloomy  and  fore- 
boding as  the  future  had  been  painted  to  him,  he  proved  himself 
a  "man  of  true  courage  and  a  devoted  patriot"  who  held  the 
confidence  of  his  general  "and  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  who,  as 
he  said,  will  support  me  in  the  day  of  action." 

Out  on  the  left  wing  were  the  Virginians  under  Peter  Muhlen- 
berg, 1763  College.  These,  some  think,  were  the  heroes  of  the  day. 
They  had  been  thrown  forward  at  the  close  of  the  hard  fought 
day  to  repel  the  victorious  advance  of  the  enemy  and  give  time 
to  our  shattered  columns  to  retreat.  The  struggle  was  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  it  so  happened  that  a  regiment  of 
German  dragoons  with  which  he  (Muhlenberg)  had  served  in 
the  Fatherland,  was  one  of  those  now  opposed  to  his  command. 
Muhlenberg,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  tall  and  commanding 
in  his  figure,  was  very  conspicuous  at  the  head  of  his  men,  lead- 
ing on  the  long  line  of  Continentals ;  when  the  contending  parties 
came  near  enough  to  be  recognized,  many  of  the  older  German 
soldiers  remembered  their  former  comrade,  and  the  cry  ran  along 
their  astonished  ranks:  "Hier  kommt  teufel  Piet !"  ("Here 
comes  Devil  Pete!") 

And  this  was  he  who  a  few  years  before,  at  Woodstock, 
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Virg^inia,  arrayed  in  full  iinifonii  over  which  was  thrown  his 
clerical  p^own,  the  symbol  of  his  holy  callini^^,  said  "that,  in  the 
lanf^iiac:c  of  holy  writ,  there  was  a  time  for  all  things,  a  time  to 
preach  and  a  time  to  pray,  but  these  times  had  i)assed  away," 
and,  in  a  voice  that  re-echoed  through  the  church  like  a  trumpet 
blast,  "that  there  was  a  time  to  fight  and  that  time  had  now 
come,"  and  because  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  struggle  he 
had  unsheathed  his  sword  and  had  left  the  altar  he  had  vowed 
to  serve. 

Time  forbids  more  along  these  lines.  Truly,  if  there  be  an 
institution  that  belongs  not  only  to  Philadelphia  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  to  the  nation  as  well,  it  is  our  University ! 

The  lessons  that  we  draw  from  our  earlier  Pennsylvania 
brothers,  whether  they  followed  the  quiet,  peaceful  walks  of  life 
or  engaged  in  the  sterner  duties  that  tried  men's  souls,  are  surely 
patriotism  and  loyalty.  These  are  the  words  they  would  have 
us  write  in  letters  of  gold. 

Patriotism  in  its  broadest  sense  would  they  have  us  prac- 
tice. Our  country,  with  all  its  trying  problems,  calls  for  this 
devotion  and  particularly  from  those  who,  like  you,  my  brothers, 
are  bound  by  indissoluble  ties  to  the  makers  of  our  republic  and 
the  framers  of  our  fundamental  laws. 

Loyalty,  too,  is  demanded  from  us.  Loyalty  to  all  that  is 
noble,  good  and  true.  Loyalty  to  our  fellows.  Loyalty  to  our 
callings.  Loyalty  to  those  who  have  given  of  themselves  that 
we  may  profit.  Loyalty  to  the  noble  Mother  which  to-day  sends 
you  forth  to  win  for  yourselves  place  and  honor  among  the  world's 
contestants.  Loyalty  to  your  teachers,  whose  hearts'  desire  is 
that  only  the  best — and  an  abundance  of  it — may  be  your  portion  1 
Loyalty  to  the  honorable  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University. 
Loyalty  and  devotion  to  him,  to  whom  you  now  so  nobly  give 
them,  who  is  the  embodiment  of  these  virtues — who  has  indeed 
drunk  deep  and  long  at  the  fount  of  Alma  Mater,  imbibing 
therefrom  the  spirit  of  the  Fathers  and  listening  to  voices  un- 
heard by  the  multitude,  has  courageously  and  grandly  performed 
the  part  assigned  him  in  the  development  and  extension  of  our 
University's  benign  influences  until  she  has  drawn  to  herself 
sons  from  every  clime  under  the  sun  and  he  is  tenderly,  lovingly 
hailed  as  our  beloved  Provost ! 
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To  you,  fathers  and  mothers,  we  return  your  sons,  equipped, 
ready,  eager,  determined  to  quit  themselves  like  men  in  the 
race  of  life. 

And  how  am  I  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Class  of  1908  of  all 
departments?     It  is  most  difficult! 

The  hours  we  have  spent  together  in  Houston  Hall,  in  lec- 
ture theatre,  in  recitation  room,  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  library, 
in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  our  beautiful  campus,  in  the  bleach- 
ers of  Franklin  Field  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  cords  that 
have  drawn  us  together  shall  never  be  severed.  Your  successes 
shall  be  my  joys;  your  failures,  may  they  be  very  few,  shall  draw 
me  only  more  closely  in  sympathy  and  with  eagerness  to  help 
bear  the  burdens. 

Never  forget  Alma  Mater.  Think  of  her.  Speak  for  her. 
Work  for  her. 

And  if  you  will,  let  fhis  be  your  creed: 

"A  willing  kindness, 

A  ready  trust; 
A  bit  of  blindness 
To  moth  and  rust. 

A  balm   of  laughter 

For  anger's  heat; 
A  brave  heart  after 

A  sore  defeat. 

A  glad  hope,  cleaving 

To  each  new  day; 
A  patience,  leaving 

No  stony  way. 

A  warm  faith,  summing 

All  life  worth  while — 
Yet,  at  death's  coming 

A  fearless  smile." 
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LLOYD  MIFFLIN 

By  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker 

In  an  inland  county  of  his  Commonwealth,  dwells  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  illustrious  Quaker  families  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  study,  and  his  efforts  to  literary  pursuits. 
He  has  met  his  reward  in  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  much  in 
extending  the  fame  of  American  letters  over  the  earth.  English 
critics  have  compared  him  to  Wordsworth,  to  Petrarch  and  to 
Spencer.  English  literary  reviews  have  given  him  recognition 
as  the  greatest  of  the  living  poets  of  America.  In  his  sonnets 
he  has  sung  the  beauties  and  the  legends  of  the  Susquehanna, 
the  noblest  of  our  rivers,  and  men  in  every  clime  have  stopped 
Ho  listen  and  to  admire. 

Physical  infirmities  keep  him  away  to-day,  and  I  ask  that  the 
Provost  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  upon  Lloyd 
Mifflin,  in  his  absence. 


EDWIN  GRANT  CONKLIN 
By  Dr.  Clarence  G.  Child 

Within  recent  memory,  momentous  progress  has  been  made 
in  explaining  on  the  one  hand  the  constitution  of  matter,  on  the 
other  the  physical  basis  of  life.  With  the  new  century  a  new 
epoch  has  opened  in  the  long  search  of  science  to  solve  its  central 
problem,  the  nature  of  existence. 

With  this  search  you,  sir,  have  been  identified,  and,  in  your 
chosen  field  of  zoology,  have  addressed  your  powers  to  its  most 
vital  and  essential,  its  most  difficult  problems.  As  investigator, 
you  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  the  funda- 
mental organization  of  the  tgg  prior  to  any  visible  development ; 
so,  also,  in  determining  the  mechanism  of  heredity,  the  sub- 
stratum through  which  heredity  acts.  In  your  capacity  as  trustee 
and  director  of  scientific  institutions,  officer  of  associations,  editor 
of  the  several  journals  which  have  sought  your  councils,  and  as 
constantly  consulted  by  your  colleagues  at  home  and  abroad,  you 
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have  exerted  a  directive  influence  on  standards  of  research  and 
methods  of  education,  and  have  contributed  to  the  work  of  others 
the  rectifying  clarity  of  thought  that  has  made  your  own  work  a 
solid  and  enduring  achievement. 

Not  as  a  pioneer  have  you,  in  Emerson's  phrase,  written  only 
for  your  peers.  In  your  public  lectures  you  have  led  even  the 
most  irreconcilable  to  see  that  religion  and  science  may  be  at  one 
in  reverent  regard  for  the  truth.  Your  students  in  the  West, 
here  and  at  the  marine  laboratory,  by  your  precept  and  example, 
have  been  taught  to  seek  the  perfected  knowledge  and  skill  of 
the  specialist,  but  not  at  cost  of  a  broad  and  humane  culture.  To 
the  esteem  and  affection  which  they  and,  indeed,  all  your  asso- 
ciates in  your  own  and  other  fields  bear  for  you,  no  phrase  ot 
formal  eulogy  need  proffer  witness. 

A  scholar,  whose  modest  and  quiet  word  carries  weight 
wherever  zoology  is  studied  and  taught;  a  teacher,  stringent, 
stimulating  and  beloved,  I  present  you,  Edwin  Grant  Conklin,  to 
the  Provost,  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 


HENRY  CADWALADER  CHAPMAN 
By  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Goodspeed 

By  the  authority  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  present  Henry  Cadwalader  Chapman  for  one  of  the 
highest  honors  they  have  to  bestow.  For  many  years  your  work 
has  been  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  by  your  professional 
colleagues,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  also  in  many  foreign 
countries. 

Especially  may  be  mentioned  your  contributions  to  the 
science  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  muscular,  nervous  and 
circulatory  systems  in  mammals ;  your  thorough  study  of  the 
brain  structure  of  anthropoid  apes,  as  well  as  the  special  anatomy 
of  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee  and  orang,  confirming  many  doubtful 
observations  of  former  investigators  and  contributing  much  new 
knowledge;  your  researches  in  embryological  morphology,  with 
suggestions  as  to  evolutionary  affinities  drawn  from  structural 
resemblances  in  the  placenta ;  your  many  and  striking  observa- 
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tioiis  in  the  structure  of  vertebrates   u\)()n   wliich   inucli   of  our 
theory  of  organic  evolution  is  based. 

For  this  and  much  other  distinguished  work  in  science,  I 
ask  the  Provost  to  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science. 


JAMES  ALAN  MONTGOMERY 
By  Bishop  Whitaker 

My  acquaintance  with  you  dates  from  your  entering  the 
Divinity  School  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders, 
twenty-one  years  ago.  You  came  with  the  reputation  of  being  a 
lover  of  sound  learning  and  a  diligent  student.  That  reputation 
you  have  fully  justified.  Your  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
cognate  languages  led  to  your  appointment,  first  as  Instructor, 
^nd  later  as  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature. 
You  have  become  an  authority  in  several  departments  of  Oriental 
language  and  history.  Your  habits  of  patient  investigation  and 
thorough  research,  have  greatly  increased  the  breadth  of  your 
knowledge ;  and  your  sympathy  with  all  inquiring  minds  has 
made  you  an  efficient  and  helpful  teacher.  You  desire  knowledge, 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  knowing,  but  that  you  may  impart 
it  to  others.  You  give  yourself  to  the  search  for  truth,  not 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  seeking,  nor  that  you  may  find  it  and 
call  it  your  own,  but  that  you  may  also  communicate  and  apply  it. 

You  have  illustrated  this  as  rector  of  a  parish,  in  your 
published  writings,  and  in  your  intercourse  with  men. 

In  recognition  of  your  attainments  as  a  scholar,  and  the  use 
you  have  made  of  your  scholarship,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure, 
at  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  ask  the  Provost  to  confer  upon  you,  James  Alan  Montgomery, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 
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HIGHER  DEGREES  CONFERRED 

Credentials  of  Candidates 

The  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  held  its  formal  session 
for  the  reception  of  the  credentials  of  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees  on  Saturday,  June  13,  1908,  in  the  Chapel,  College  Hall, 
the  Provost  in  the  chair. 

Twenty-one  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Faculty  by  the  Dean,  who,  in  each  case,  read  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  candidate's  life,  certifying  that  all  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  the  University  and  the  rules 
of  the  Graduate  School  had  been  fulfilled,  and  recommending 
the  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree.    Their  names  follow: 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 


Thomas  Wistar  Brown^  30: 

English. 
Bessie  Rebecca   Burchett: 

Classics. 
Paul  Terry  Cherington  : 

Political  Science. 
Stanley  Browning  Collins  : 

History. 
Richard  Arthur  Daly  : 

Economics, 
Frank  Vincent  Du  Bois  : 

History. 
Helen  Wheatley  Edson  : 

English. 
Edmund  Janes  Gwynn  : 

Philosophy. 
Daniel  Roberts  Harper,  30 : 

Physics. 
Arthur  Charles  Johnson,  Jr.  : 

Psychology. 


Robert  MacDonald  Kirkland  ; 

Classics. 
James  Flavian  Lavery: 

Political  Science. 
Harriet  Lawrence  Mason  : 

English. 
Kate  Nowlin  : 

Botany. 
Lilian  Marchant  Skinner: 

Sociology. 
Alfred  de  Forest  Snively  : 

Philosophy. 
Clarence  Leonard  Staples  : 

Classics. 
William  Henry  Wile,  Jr.  : 

Anthropology. 
Clarence  Andrew  Young  : 

Sociology. 
Elmer  Bergey  Ziegler  : 

Pedagogy. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE. 

Edward  Embree  Wildman: 
Zoology. 
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After  the  credentials  had  been  read  the  candidates  present 
withdrew,  and  the  Faculty  unanimously  voted  to  recommend  all 
those  whose  credentials  had  been  read  to  the  Trustees  for  the 
degrees  for  which  they  had  been  presented. 

Thirty-two  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy were  then  brought  before  the  Faculty  in  groups  according 
to  subject.  Each  candidate  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  by  a 
member  of  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of  his  major  subject. 
The  presenter  read  a  sketch  of  his  academic  record  and  an  outline 
of  the  scope  and  content  of  his  thesis.  In  each  case,  after  the 
credential  had  been  read,  the  Provost  asked  whether  any  member 
of  the  Faculty  desired  to  make  any  inquiry  of  candidate  or 
presenter.  The  candidate  or  candidates  then  withdrew,  and  the 
presenter  made  a  formal  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Faculty 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  conferral  of  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  each  case  the  Faculty  unanimously 
voted  "aye." 


3n  ^ntStopalog? : 

Doctor  Gordon^  Presenter. 

FRANK  GOULDSMITH  SPECK  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  also  that  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Columbia  University  in  1904  and  1905  respectively. 
He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1907  as  Harrison 
Fellow  in  Anthropology,  having  pursued  research  work  in  this  subject 
for  three  years  both  in  the  field  and  in  Columbia  University.  He  has 
recorded  to  his  credit  fifty-one  and  a  half  courses.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  prescribed  for 
the  Doctorate. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is :  "Ethnology  of  the  Yuchi  Indians.'' 
The  paper  gives  the  full  resuhs  of  field  research  extending  over 
four  years  among  the  Yuchi  Indians  of  Oklahoma.  It  treats  of  the  tribe 
directly  representing  an  indigenous  type  of  culture  formerly  in  the  south- 
eastern United  States,  and  deals  with  the  follov/ing  topics  and  sub- 
divisions. The  tribal  habitat  and  history  are  given.  Under  the  topics  of 
environment  are  discussed  such  subjects  as  neighbors  and  natural  sur- 
roundings. The  language  was  studied  in  detail  during  the  full  period 
of  investigation  and  a  grammatical  summary  of  it  is  given.  Under  the 
heading  of  material  culture  the  following  subdivisions  are  dealt  with  in 
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detail:  hunting,  fishing,  agriculture,  domestic  industries,  houses,  utensils, 
food,  dress,  ornament,  decorative  art  and  symbolism,  music  and  chro- 
nology. The  social  and  political  organization  of  the  tribe  is  presented  in 
the  following  arrangement:  clans,  societies,  the  town,  the  town-square 
and  its  officials,  warfare  and,  in  connection  with  this,  games.  Individual 
customs  concerned  with  birth,  naming,  initiation,  marriage  and  burial 
are  then  given.  A  detailed  description  of  the  religious  life  of  these 
Indians  follows;  taking  up  such  topics  as  beliefs  and  folk-lore,  the  annual 
town  ceremony,  which  includes  the  new-fire  rite,  scarification,  the  emetic 
rite  and  dancing.  The  methods  of  treating  disease  follows  next  in  order, 
and  lastly  is  a  discussion  of  the  tribal  mythology  with  examples  of 
cosmogonic  myths. 

A  collection  of  ethnological  specimens  and  photographs  of  the  annual 
ceremony  of  1905  accompany  the  paper  for  purposes  of  illustration. 

George  B.  Gordon, 
Herman  V.  Ames»  Acting  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  I. 

Dean. 
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Professor  Conklin,  Presenter. 

HAROLD  SELLERS  COLTON  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University  in  1904 
and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1906.  He 
entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1904,  electing  Zoology  as  his  major,  and 
Physiological  Zoology  and  Geology  as  his  minors.  He  has  recorded 
twenty-seven  courses  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies 
that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  "Some  Effects  of  Environment  on  the 
Growth  of  Lymnaea  Columella  Say." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  animals  and  plants  when  grown  in  con- 
finement are  usually  dwarfed.  Many  investigators  have  performed  experi- 
ments on  animals  and  have  attempted  to  explain  the  cause  by  a  single 
simple  factor.  The  animals  used  have  been  tadpoles,  water-fleas,  the 
larvae  of  sea  urchins,  yet  the  form  that  has  been  most  often  used  is  the 
pond  snail.  Each  investigator  has  used  a  different  single  factor  to  explain 
dwarfing  by  confinement.  The  following  experiments  were  undertaken, 
with  the  hope  of  bringing  order  out  of  the  existing  chaos  on  this  subject. 
As  the  pond  snail  was  the  most  convenient  form  on  which  to  experiment 
and  the  one  on  which  more  investigators  had  worked  than  on  any  other, 
it  was  chosen  as  a  subject  for  the  present  experiments.  As  the 'result  of 
extended  experiments  the  following  conclusions  were  reached : 

A  small  volume  of  water  was  found  to  exert  a  harmful  effect  on 
growth. 
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The  iiisido  area  of  tlic  vessel  was  found  to  he  indetermiiiate  in  its 
effect.  Lack  of  aeration  was  an  important  factor  in  dwarling,  as  well 
as  the  presence  of  the  excretions  of  the  snail. 

Cold  delayed  jj^rowth  and  darkness  had  the  same  effect. 

As  it  was  found  to  he  impossihle  to  devise  means  of  eliminating  all 
the  variable  factors  in  the  da3light  experiments,  the  latter  were  consid- 
ered indeterminate. 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  water  plants  may  also  be  considered 
indeterminate,  but  the  results  were  found  to  be  dependent  on  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  sediment,  as  sand  was  found  to  be  necessary  in  the  giz- 
zard if  the  water  plant  was  to  be  digested  and  assimilated. 

Dwarfing  in  confinement  had  been  considered  by  others  as  due  to  (i) 
absence  of  a  chemical  that  stimulates  growth  without  contributing  to 
it,  like  oil  to  a  steam  engine;  (2)  lack  of  exercise;  (3)  absence  of 
oxygen;  (4)  presence  of  w^aste  products  of  metabolism.  Each  inves- 
tigator tried  to  explain  dwarfing  as  due  to  a  single  simple  factor,  but 
the  experiments  outlined  above  indicate  that  dwarfing  is  caused  by  absence 
of  assimilation,  lack  of  oxygen  and  presence  of  excretions,  all  working 
together  in  a  complex  manner. 

Edw^in  G.  Conklin, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  III. 

Dean. 
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MARGARET  HARRIS  COOK  was  born  in  Belief onte,  Pennsylvania. 
She  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University 
in  1904.  She  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year  as  University 
Scholar  in  Zoology,  electing  Zoology  as  her  major,  Botany  and  Psy- 
chology as  her  minors.  She  was  University  Scholar  in  Zoology,  1904- 
1907,  and  Moore  Fellow,  1907- 1908.  She  has  twenty-nine  courses  recorded 
to  her  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements 
for  the  Doctorate  have  in  her  case  been  satisfied. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "Spermatogenesis  in  Lepidoptera." 
The  purpose  of  this  work  has  been  to  extend  to  some  species  of 
Lepidoptera  the  studies  of  McClung,  Wilson  and  Stevens,  which  show 
that  in  many  insects  sex  is  determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  an 
odd  chromosome.  This  paper  includes  a  study  of  the  spermatogenesis 
of  five  species  of  moths  and  two  butterflies.  In  each  of  the  species  studied 
an  equal  pair  of  odd  chromosomes  has  been  found,  w^hose  only  peculiarity 
is  their  condensed  form  during  synapsis  and  the  growth  period  and  their 
close  relation  with  the  plasmosome.  Unlike  the  odd  chromosome  described 
by  many  workers  on  insect  spermatogenesis,  these  divide  equally  in  both 
maturation  divisions  and  can  only  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  sex 
determination  theory  through  the  idea  of  masked  deniorphisn,  as  pointed 
out  by  Wilson. 
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Among  the  cytoplasmic  structures  are  to  be  noted  the  chromatin 
granule  and  the  centrosome.  The  former  was  present  in  all  the  species 
studied  and  in  one  moth  was  traced  to  the  acrosome  of  the  spermatozoa. 
The  centrosome  has  been  followed  through  almost  every  stage  of  sperma- 
togonic  and  spermatocytic  development,  and  thus  favors  the  view  that 
the  centrosome  is  a  permanent  organ  of  the  cell.  Its  importance  is  further 
shown  in  its  precocious  attempt  in  the  spermatocyte  of  both  first  and 
second  maturation  divisions  to  form  a  flagellum.  This  lends  support  to 
the  observation  that  the  axial  filament  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  centrosome 
and  bears  a  similar  relation  in  the  spermatozoa  to  that  of  cilia  in  the 
autherozoids  of  Gymnosperms  and  Ferns,  so  suggesting  that  in  both  plants 
and  animals  the  achromatic  structures  in  fertilization  may  be  found  to  be 
in  agreement. 

Edwin  G.  Conklin, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  III. 

Dean. 


Professor  Conklin_,  Presenter. 

MERKEL  HENRY  JACOBS  was  born  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  this  University 
in  1905.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year  as  Harrison 
Scholar  in  Biology,  and  was  appointed  to  a  University  Assistantship  for 
1906-1907.  He  elected  Zoology  as  his  major,  and  Physiological  Zoology 
and  Botany  as  his  minors.  He  has  twenty-four  courses  recorded  to  his 
credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the 
Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled.  Apart  from  his  record  as  a 
student,  Mr.  Jacobs  has  served  as  assistant  in  Zoology  since  1906. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Effects  of  Desiccation  on  the 
Rotifer  Philodina  Roseola." 

It  has  long  been  known  that  various  animals,  among  them  certain  of 
the  rotifers,  can  survive  conditions  which  are  fatal  to  most  other  organ- 
isms. Although  normally  living  in  the  water,  they  may  endure  without 
injury  long  periods  of  desiccation.  While  in  the  dried  condition  they  show 
no  movements  or  other  signs  of  life,  and  may  remain  in  this  state  of 
suspended  animation  for  months  or  even  years. 

In  the  present  series  of  experiments  on  Philodina,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  determine  whether  this  animal  under  such  conditions  suffers  a 
true  desiccation  or  whether  it  possesses  some  means  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  its  body  fluids — by  a  waterproof  cyst  or  the  like.  It  was  found 
that  no  such  means  of  protection  exists  but  that  by  appropriate  desiccating 
devices  all  except  the  last  traces  of  water  may  be  extracted  from  its  tis- 
sues without  causing  injury.  Experiments  were  also  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  on  the  life  processes  of  the  rotifer  of  the  rapidity  of  desic- 
cation, its  intensity  and  duration  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  occurs — 
also  the  effect  of  alternating  conditions  of  moisture  and  dryness.     It  was 
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fomul  that  in  a  dried  rotifer  slow  chemical  changes  in  the  tissues  con- 
tinne  but  that  the  functions  of  most  of  the  organs  arc  suspended.  An 
interesting  relation  was  found  to  exist  between  desiccation  and  egg 
production,  a  period  of  drying  never  failing  to  bring  on  a  period  of 
increased  reproductive  activity. 

Edwin  G.  Conklin, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  III. 

Dean. 


Professor  Calvert,  Presenter. 

HERBERT  GUY  KRIBS  was  born  in  Trempealeau,  Wisconsin. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1898,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City,  in  1904.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of 
this  University  the  same  year,  electing  Zoology  as  his  major  and  Physio- 
logical Zoology  and  Botany  as  his  minors.  He  has  recorded  to  his  credit 
twenty-five  courses.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  satis- 
Ified  all  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Behavior  of  Aeolosoma.'^ 

Aeolosoma  is  an  aquatic  worm  belonging  to  the  most  primitive  group 
of  the  annelids.  Its  distribution  is  practically  world-wide.  The  behavior 
of  Aeolosoma  has  many  points  in  common  with  that  of  the  flat-worms, 
of  the  rotifers,  and  of  the  higher  annelids.  A  study  of  its  action  system, 
therefore,  ought  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  general  problems  of 
animal  behavior. 

An  experimental  study  of  the  movements  and  reactions  of  Aeolosoma 
shows  that  the  presence  of  the  cerebral  ganglion,  and  its  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  nervous  system,  is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
normal  physiological  tonus  of  the  other  segments  of  the  body.  There  is, 
however,  a  certain  degree  of  individuality  among  the  body  segments.  The 
end  segments  may  be  made  to  give  a  definite  reaction  without  any 
response  being  given  by  other  segments  somewhat  remote, 

Aeolosoma  has  a  chemical  sense.  It  reacts  in  a  characteristically 
different  way  to  different  kinds  of  chemicals.  It  possesses,  therefore,  a 
certain  form  of  physiological  discrimination.  Aeolosoma  is  not  always 
able,  however,  to  discriminate  between  a  harmful  stimulus  and  a  harmless 
one.  Different  parts  of  the  body  are  affected  in  different  ways  by  the 
same  strength  of  stimulus.  A  certain  stimulus  which  causes  a  well 
coordinated  reaction  at  the  anterior  segment  may,  if  applied  to  a  middle 
segment,  inhibit  coordinated  movement. 

The  head  segment  is  the  most  sensitive  to  environmental  changes,  the 
anal  papillae  are  next  in  order  of  sensitiveness,  while  the  middle  segments 
of  the  body  are  the  least  sensitive. 

The  changes  in  the  environment  of  Aeolosoma  introduced  by  these 
experiments  had  two  widely  different  effects  upon  the  physiological  states 
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of  the  organism.  Acid  solutions,  acting  as  excitants,  stimulated  a  wide 
range  of  varying  movements,  which  continued  until  the  animal  was  free 
from  the  stimulus.  The  alkaline,  halide  and  iron  sulphate  solutions,  acting 
as  depressants,  seemed  to  inhibit  all  coordinated  movement. 

A  weak  current  of  electricity  causes  the  animal  to  move  toward  the 
cathode.  All  strong  currents  act  as  depressants  and  hence  inhibit  move- 
ment. 

The  reactions  of  an  injured  Aeolosoma  tend  to  restore  physiological 
equilibrium  within  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 

Edwin  G.  Conklin, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  III. 

Dean. 
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LOUISE  BAIRD  WALLACE  was  born  in  Newville,  Pennsyl- 
vania. She  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Mt.  Holyoke 
College  in  1898.  She  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in 
1903  as  Moore  Fellow  in  Zoology,  electing  Zoology  as  her  major  and 
Zoology  and  Botany  as  her  minors.  She  also  held  a  University  Fellow- 
ship, 1907- 1908.  In  1904  she  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  after 
having  satisfactorily  completed  twelve  courses.  She  has  recorded  twenty- 
eight  courses  to  her  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  all  the 
requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  her  case  been  fulfilled. 

The  title  of  her  thesis  is :  "The  Spermatogenesis  of  Agalena 
Naevia." 

Many  experiments  with  food,  temperature,  etc.,  have  been  made  upon 
animals  in  the  effort  to  discover  what  determines  sex,  but  to-day  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  chiefly  sought  in  the  study  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
maturing  germ-cells — the  egg  and  the  sperm-cell.  The  results  of  the 
investigations  on  the  sperm-cell  of  the  spider,  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  show  evidence  in  support  of  Montgomery's  view  that  like 
maternal  and  paternal  elements  (chromosomes)  pair  and  separate  again, 
thus  possibly  distributing  different  parental  characters  to  the  different 
cells.  In  following  the  complicated  processes  w^hich  the  chromosomes 
of  the  spider  undergo,  it  has  been  found  that  eventually  half  of  the  sperm- 
cells  possess  two  peculiar  chromosomes  which  the  other  half  lack.  In 
the  light  of  recent  work  upon  insects  it  seems  probable  that  an  egg  fertil- 
ized by  a  sperm-cell  possessing  the  two  peculiar  chromosomes  gives  rise 
to  a  female,  while  an  egg  fertilized  by  a  sperm-cell  w^iich  lacks  them  gives 
rise  to  a  male. 

If  this  be  true,  the  cells  which  compose  the  body  of  a  female  spider 
must  contain  two  more  chromosomes  than  those  of  the  male  spider. 

Hundreds  of  degenerating  cells  occur  in  the  sperm-ducts  at  the  height 
of  the  breeding  season.     These  cells  and  cell-fragments  have  been  traced 
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lo    four   (lilTcrcnt    sources,   and    (hey   probaljly   serve   as   food    for   the    ripe 
spenu-cells  whicli  they  envelop. 

Edwin  G.  Conkun, 
Merman  V.  Ames,  Chainnim  of  Group  Committee  111. 

Dean. 
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WILLIAM  MILTON  BARR  was  born  in  West  Union,  Iowa.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  University  of  Iowa 
in  1902  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  in 
1904.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1905,  electing  Chemistry  as  his 
major  and  minor  subject.  He  was  Harrison  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  1907- 
1908.  He  has  recorded  seventeen  courses  to  his  credit,  and  laboratory- 
work  to  an  amount  much  in  excess  of  the  requirement.  The  Executive 
Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his 
"*case  been  fulfilled. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  has  served  as  assistant  in 
Chemistry,  1905-1906. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  "A  Study  of  the  Spectrum  and  Bro- 
mides OF   COLUMBIUM." 

This  thesis  is  a  continuation  of  the  investigation  of  the  element 
Columbium  and  its  compound  that  has  been  carried  on  for  several  years 
in  the  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry.  In  this  work  the  oxide  of  the 
element  Columbium  was  prepared  from  a  variety  of  sources  and  purified 
by  methods  employed  by  Balke.  A  study  was  then  made  of  the  spectra 
produced  by  these  specimens. 

The  study  resulted  in  a  confirmation  of  the  efficiency  of  Balke's 
methods  of  purification,  and  the  identity  of  the  spectra  of  Columbium 
from  widely  different  sources  is  pointed  out  and  offered  as  additional 
proof  of  the  simplicity  of  this  element. 

The  work  of  H.  Rose  on  the  bromide  of  Columbium  is  repeated,  the 
"Niobunterbromide"  of  Rose  is  identified  as  Columbium  oxybromide 
(CbOBrs),  and  some  of  its  properties  and  the  condition  of  Its  preparation 
in  considerable  quantities  are  determined. 

Columbium  pentabromide  (CbBrs)  is  for  the  first  time  prepared  in 
weighable  quantity  and  its  composition  determined.  Methods  for  the 
preparation  of  this  compound  are  obtained  and  the  properties  of  the  com- 
pound studied. 

It  is  also  shown  that  Columbium  can  be  made  to  combine  with  iodine 
to  form  an  iodide  having  properties  similar  to  the  other  halogen  com- 
pounds of  Columbium. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 

Dean. 
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Professor  Smith^  Presenter. 

WILLIAM  BLUM  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  from  this  University  in  1903 
and  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1907,  electing  Chemistry  as  his  major 
and  minor  subject.  He  has  recorded  twenty-nine  courses  to  his  credit 
and  laboratory  work  to  an  amount  much  in  excess  of  this.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed for  the  Doctorate. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Blum  has  served  as  Instructor 
in  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Utah  from  1903  until  1907,  having  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  present  year,  during  which  he  has  held  a 
University  scholarship  here. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  (A)  "Experiments  on  the  Atomic 
Weight  of  Cadmium."     (B)  "Derivatives  of  Complex  Inorganic  Acids." 

(A)  This  investigation  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  securing  new 
methods  for  determining  this  constant  and  of  throwing  light  on  the  cause 
of  discrepancies  in  previous  work.  A  number  of  promising  methods  were 
studied,  only  to  find  that  each  possessed  some  apparently  unavoidable 
defect.  While,  therefore,  no  new  satisfactory  methods  were  obtained, 
additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  this 
element.  Improvements  were  made  in  the  method  of  its  purification,  and 
an  interesting  reduction  of  metallic  salt  solutions  was  discovered. 

(B)  A  series  of  ammonium  phosphovanado-molybdates  was  discov- 
ered, in  which  there  was  evidence  of  molecular  replacement  of  molybdic 
oxide  by  vanadic  oxide.  A  number  of  the  corresponding  silver  salts  were 
prepared,  in  which  process  the  ratio  of  acid  oxides  remained  constant, 
showing  that  they  are  salts  of  definite  acids,  and  not  simply  mixtures. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 

Dean. 

Professor  Smith,  Presenter. 

LLOYD  CADIE  DANIELS  was  born  in  Cadillac,  Michigan.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  Georgia  School  of 
Technology  in  1905.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year  as 
University  Scholar  in  Chemistry  for  1905-1906,  and  was  made  Harrison 
Scholar  for  1906-1907,  and  again  University  Scholar  for  1907-1908.  He 
elected  Chemistry  as  his  major  and  minor  subject.  He  has  recorded 
twenty-seven  courses  to  his  credit  and  a  great  amount  of  laboratory  work 
in  excess  of  this.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  require- 
ments for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Some  New  Derivatives  of  Complex 
Inorganic  Acids." 

The  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  prepare  derivatives  of  aluminico- 
tungstic   acids,   of  which   C.   W.   Balke    and   E.   F.   Smith  prepared   the 
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ammonium  .ind  the  silver-ammonium  derivatives  some  years  ago  in  tlie 
Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry.  The  copper,  barium,  mcrcurous,  and 
two  zinc  salts  of  the  complex  were  all  made  by  precipitation  of  solutions 
of  these  metals  with  a  solution  of  the  ammonium  aluminico  tungstatc, 
and  on  analysis  they  all  proved  to  contain  the  alumina  and  tungstic  acid 
in  ratio  of  one  to  nine,  as  in  the  derivatives  prepared  by  Smith  and  Balke. 
The  free  aluminico-tungstic  acid  which  was  obtained  from  the  mercurous 
derivative  was  too  unstable  to  separate  from  solutions,  but  that  it  con- 
tained alumina  and  tungstic  acid  in  the  same  ratio  was  proved  from  the 
salt  made  by  neutralizing  it  with  ammonia. 

Three  new  complexes  were  obtained  by  introduction  of  the  pentoxides 
of  phosphorus,  arsenic  and  antimony  respectively  into  ammonium  alu- 
minico tungstate,  and  four  salts  of  each  of  these  new  complexes  were 
prepared.  On  analysis  these  proved  to  have  the  formulae  of  the  following 
types : 

xM,0  (or  MO)  2AI2O3    4P2O5    9WO3  yH^O 

XM2O  (or  MO)  2AI2O3  3AS2O5  18WO3  yH20 

and  XM2O  (or  MO)  2AI2O3  aSbaOs  18WO3  yHaO 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
Herman  V.  Ames^  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 

Dean. 

Professor  Smith^  Presenter. 

HARRISON  HALE  was  born  in  Columbus,  Mississippi.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Emory  College,  Oxford, 
Georgia,  in  1899,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  1902.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1906  as 
Harrison  Fellow  in  Chemistry  and  was  reappointed  for  1907-1908.  He 
elected  Chemistry  as  his  major  and  minor  subject.  He  has  twenty  courses 
recorded  to  his  credit  and  an  amount  of  laboratory  work  much  in  excess 
of  this.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the 
Doctorate  in  his  case  have  been  fulfilled. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Hale  has  held  the  positions  of 
Instructor,  Assistant  Professor  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Drury 
College  since  1902,  obtaining  a  leave  of  absence  to  accept  the  fellowship 
at  this  University. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "An  Electrolytic  Method  of  Analyzing 
Zinc  Ores." 

Electrolytic  methods  using  a  rotating  anode  were  applied  to  the 
analysis  of  zinc  ores  with  these  results: 

I.  The  metal  in  a  pure  zinc  blend  may  be  determined  easily,  rapidly 
and  accurately  after  fusion  with  a  caustic  alkali,  and  in  the  siphonate,  or 
solution  left  after  electrolysis,  the  sulphur  is  completely  oxidized  and 
ready  for  estimation  in  the  usual  manner  with  barium  chloride.  The 
method  is  shorter  than  others,  whether  electrolytic  or  not,  when  the  metal 
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alone  is  considered,  and  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of  the  sulphur 
being  available  for  determination. 

2.  The  process  is  applicable  to  zinc  ores  generally  with  the  possible 
exception  of  those  containing  lead.  There  is  practically  no  opportunity 
for  the  entering  of  the  personal  element,  for  the  current  causes  the  deposit 
and  the  balance  fixes  its  amount.  Concentration,  temperature  and  exactly 
precise  conditions  have  little  influence,  and  need  not  be  constantly  watched. 
The  method  works  with  equal  ease  for  rich  or  poor  ores. 

3.  By  the  use  of  nickel  electrodes  not  only  are  more  satisfactory 
deposits  obtained,  but  the  cost  of  apparatus  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  cylindrical  cathode  of  nickel  gauze  dipping  vertically  into  the  solu- 
tion in  a  beaker  is  preferable  to  the  dish  or  vertical  sheet  of  metal. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Smith,  Presenter. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  HOLMES  was  born  in  Mystic,  Connec- 
ticut. She  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Wellesley  Col- 
lege in  1892.  She  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1906, 
electing  Chemistry  as  her  major  and  minor  subject.  She  was  Moore 
Fellow  in  Chemistry,  1906-1907,  and  Bennett  Fellow  for  1907-1908.  She 
has  recorded  to  her  credit  twenty  courses  and  laboratory  work  to  an 
amount  much  in  excess  of  the  requirement.  The  Executive  Committee 
certifies  that  she  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doc- 
torate. 

Aside  from  her  record  as  a  student.  Miss  Holmes  has  served  in  the 
positions  of  Instructor  and  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Mt. 
Holyoke  College  since  1898,  obtaining  a  leave  of  absence  to  accept  the 
Moore  Fellowship  at  this  University  in  1906. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "The  Use  of  the  Rotating  Anode 
IN  Electrolytic  Separations." 

To  make  the  methods  of  electro-analysis  valuable,  they  should  be 
applicable  to  separations  of  metals  as  well  as  to  the  determination  of 
metals  singly.  Separations  have  been  studied  with  stationary  electrodes, 
but  though  effective,  they  require  several  hours  for  a  determination.  A 
beginning  of  the  study  of  metal  separations  using  the  rotating  anode  was 
made  by  Ashbrook  in  1904.  This  work  was  done  with  high  currents,  five 
amperes  being  generally  used,  and  ten  minutes  sufficient  time  for  a  deter- 
mination. The  present  investigation  has  been  made  in  order  to  prove 
whether  low  currents  are  useful  in  such  separations  and  by  a  comparison 
with  previous  work  to  ascertain  the  best  conditions  for  each  separation 
attempted.  The  possibilities  of  the  separation  of  cadmium  from  the 
metals  of  Groups  III  and  IV  and  from  magnesium  have  been  studied. 
The  dish  anode  was  used,  as  that  form  of  anode  decreases  the  time  factor 
most  effectively. 
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The  results  of  the  work  were  as  follows :  Satisfaetory  separations 
of  cadmium  were  made  with  low  currents  from  aluminium,  chromium, 
cohalt,  nickel,  zinc  and  magnesium  with  sulphuric  acid  as  electrolyte. 
From  manganese  with  formic  acid  as  electrolyte  and  from  aluminium 
and  magnesium  with  the  acetate  electrolyte.  The  time  required  was  gen- 
erally forty-five  minutes,  the  current  used  was  0.3  or  0.4  ampere.  Com- 
paring these  results  with  those  obtained  at  high  currents  it  appears  that — 

1.  Separations  of  cadmium  from  aluminium  and  magnesium  are  satis- 
factorily accomplished  with  both  high  and  low  currents. 

2.  Separations  of  cadmium  from  chromium,  nickel  and  manganese 
are  best  at  high  currents,  though  possible  at  low  currents. 

3.  The  separation  of  cadmium  from  iron  is  successful  only  at  a  high 
current,  whereas  its  separation  from  cobalt  and  zinc  is  successful  only 
at  low  currents. 

This  method  of  work  should  be  continued  with  cadmium  and  these 
extended  to  all  the  metals  in  turn  before  the  full  possibilities  of  electro- 
lytic separations  can  be  established. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
\Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Smith,  Presenter. 

GEORGE  IRVING  KEMMERER  was  born  in  Clinton,  Wisconsin. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1904  and  1906  respectively.  He  entered 
the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1906  as  University  Scholar  in 
Chemistry,  electing  Chemistry  as  his  major  and  minor  subject.  He  was 
reappointed  to  the  scholarship  in  1907.  He  has  recorded  thirty-two  courses 
to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements 
prescribed  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Kemmerer  served  as  assistant 
in  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  from  1904  to  1906. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is :  "The  Atomic  Weight  of  Palladium." 

The  atomic  weight  of  palladium  has  been  the  subject  of  no  less  than 
twelve  separate  investigations,  but  the  results  vary  so  widely  that  it 
seemed  advisable  to  re-determine  it. 

The  metal  used  was  carefully  purified  by  a  method  similar  to  that 
used  by  Keller  and  Smith,  which  seems  to  eliminate  every  possible  impurity. 
This  pure  metal  was  then  used  to  prepare  the  salts  pallado-diammonium — 
chloride  and  pallado-diammonium  cynide.  The  former  has  been  used  for 
determining  the  atomic  weight  of  palladium  while  the  latter,  which  crys- 
tallizes in  small  white  anhydrous  crystals,  seems  to  ofifer  an  excellent  new 
ratio. 

These  salts  were  then  reduced  in  pure  electrolytic  hydrogen.  The 
reducing  apparatus  was  constructed  entirely  of  glass  and  the  combustion 
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tube  containing  the  boat  and  salt  was  heated  by  an  electric  heater.  This 
gave  perfect  control  of  the  temperature,  and  by  its  use  the  reduction  took 
place  so  slowly  that  any  possibility  of  palladium  being  carried  out  with 
the  ammonium  salts  was  entirely  eliminated. 

All  weighing  was  made  on  a  Troemner  balance,  which  was  sensitive 
to  0.02  of  a  milligram.  Successive  weights  of  the  same  thing  seldom 
varied  more  than  0.03  of  a  milligram.  A  set  of  calibrated  weights  was 
used  and  all  weights  reduced  to  the  vacum  standard.  The  results  obtained 
were  as  follows : 

Nine  determinations  of  pallado-diammonium  chloride  gave  a  mean  of 
106.42.  The  mean  of  six  determinations  of  pallado-diammonium  cyanide 
was  106.45,  making  the  mean  for  the  fifteen  determinations  106.43. 

The  result  is  slightly  lower  than  most  of  the  recent  work  which  may 
possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  higher  temperature  to  which  the  metal 
was  heated  in  the  electric  heater. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work  may  be  continued,  using  metal  from  different 
sources,  determining  new  ratios  if  possible  and  studying  the  constancy 
of  pallado-diammonium  chloride. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 

Dean. 

Professor  Smith,  Presenter. 

JOHN  AHLUM  SCHAEFFER  was  born  in  Kutztown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  that  of  Master 
of  Arts  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  1904  and  1905  respectively. 
He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1905,  electing  Chem- 
istry as  his  major  and  minor  subject.  He  has  twenty-four  and  a  half 
courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that 
he  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  has  served  as  Instructor  in 
Chemistry  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1904-1905,  and  in  this  Uni- 
versity, 1906- 1907. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is :  "Double  Fluorides  of  Titanium." 

This  investigation  was  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  character  of  double 
fluorides  of  titanium  with  the  alkaloids,  the  hope  being  entertained  that 
some  way  would  be  thus  opened  which  would  lead  to  better  methods  for  the 
separation  of  titanium  from  its  associated  metals.  In  the  course  of  the 
work  numerous  new  bodies  were  obtained.  Perfectly  definite  compounds 
were  prepared  with  quinine,  quinidine,  narceine,  chinconine,  and  many 
others  of  the  alkaloids. 

While  these  derivatives  with  titanium  have  been  prepared,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  obtain  like  derivatives  of  the  metals  generally  associated 
with  it  in  order  to  find  some  reactions  which  may  prove  of  value  for 
affecting  their  separation.  Until  this  is  done  it  will  be  impossible  to  state 
whether  the  new  bodies  can  be  applied  for  the  purpose  indicated. 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  study  tlic  constitution  of  the  compounds  by 
means  of  molecular  wcigiit  determinations.  Although  the  real  object  of 
this  part  of  the  work  was  not  attained,  many  points  of  value  were  found 
which  may  be  helpful  in  subsequent  work  in  the  salts. 

The  presence  of  vanadium  in  rutile  in  very  appreciable  amounts  was 
proven,  and  should  lead  to  a  more  careful  search  for  this  constituent  in 
minerals  of  this  type. 

Owing  to  difficulties  encountered  in  determining  the  water  content  in 
many  of  the  bodies,  a  new  method  for  its  estimation  was  devised,  based 
on  the  principle  of  heating  under  reduced  pressure.  It  was  found  to  work 
excellently  wherever  used  with  one  exception,  in  which  volatilization  of 
the  base  itself  took  place. 

The  investigation  was  completed  with  a  study  of  the  reactions  of  the 
new  bodies  when  treated  with  many  of  the  organic  solvents  so  as  to  throw 
more  light  on  their  chemical  behavior. 

Edgar  F.  Smith. 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 

Dean. 
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Professor  McDaniel,  Presenter. 

THOMAS  BRUCE  BIRCH  was  born  in  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  in  1891,  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  same  college  in 
1894,  and  from  this  University  in  1906.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School 
in  1905,  electing  Latin  Language  as  his  major,  Greek  Language  and  Clas- 
sical Philology  as  his  minors.  He  was  Harrison  Scholar  in  Classics, 
1905-1906,  and  Harrison  Fellow  in  Classical  Languages,  1906- 1908.  He 
has  thirty-four  and  a  half  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive 
Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  prescribed 
for  the  Doctorate. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  taught  Latin  for  three  years  at 
Susquehanna  University. 

The  thesis  consists  of  a  text  edition,  with  an  introduction  and  trans- 
lation of  the  "De  Sacramento  Altaris  of  William  of  Occam/'  published 
in  1491,  and  now  of  such  rarity  that  few  copies  are  known.  The  intro- 
duction discusses  the  unity  of  the  tract,  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
Occam's  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  and  that  of 
Luther,  the  external  evidence  for  the  latter's  intimate  knowledge  of 
Occam's  teachings,  and  the  question  w^hether  Occam  was  ironical  when 
he  voiced  his  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
original  text  contains  frequent  instances  of  mediaeval  orthography,  faulty 
punctuation,  occasional  wrong  divisions  of  words,  and  the  countless 
abbreviations    employed   in   fifteenth    century   manuscripts,    so    that   it    is 
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practically  illegible  for  even  a  Latinist  ignorant  of  palaeography.  The 
Latin  has  not  merely  been  put  into  modern  form,  but  emended  where 
necessary.  Since  the  terminology  of  mediaeval  scholasticism  is  difficult  to 
understand,,  Mr.  Birch  plans  eventually  to  add  a  full  commentary  to  this 
text  and  translation.  While  the  tract  is  one  of  interest  to  the  classical 
scholar  from  the  standpoint  of  its  early  fourteenth  century  Latinity,  arid 
to  the  student  of  scholastic  philosophy,  as  a  typical  example  of  its  methods 
of  reasoning,  it  has  a  more  general  theological  interest,  since  the  sacra- 
mental controversy  is  still  a  vital  one  to  the  members  of  many  churches, 
and  especially  to  Lutherans,  and  the  work  contains  Luther's  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence,  which  occasioned  the  division  between  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches. 

Walton  B.  McDaniel, 
Herman  V.  Ames^  Acting  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  V. 

Dean. 


In  Political  Science: 

Professor  Rowe,  Presenter. 

WARD  WRIGHT  PIERSON  was  born  in  Radcliffe,  Iowa.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity in  1902.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1903  as 
Harrison  Fellow  in  Political  Science,  electing  as  his  major  Political  Sci- 
ence, and  as  his  minors  Transportation  and  Commerce  and  Economics.  He 
has  twenty-seven  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee certifies  that  he  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  for  the 
Doctorate. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  has  served  as  assistant  in 
Political  Science,  1904- 1906,  and  as  instructor  since  1906. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Control  of  Foreign  Commerce 
BY  THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission." 

This  thesis  is  a  study  of  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, with  special  reference  to  through  export  and  import  traffic. 

The  investigation  of  the  subject  is  divided  into  four  distinct  parts: 

(i)   The  integration  of  ocean  and  inland  commerce. 

(2)  The  present  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

(3)  The  consequence  of  incomplete  jurisdiction. 

(4)  Recommendations  for  remedial  legislation. 

The  author  has  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  judicial  decisions  bear- 
ing on  the  authority  of  the  Commission.  His  analysis  of  the  authority  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shows  that  the  Act  of  1887  does 
not  fully  meet  present  conditions,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  extended  beyond  the  inland  portion  of  through  transporta- 
tion. 
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His  conclusion  is  that  the  liitorstalc  Coininercc  Coiiiinissioii,  by  reason 
of  its  relation  to  inland  carriers,  should  also  he  vested  with  the  power 
of  rcgidating  transoceanic  commerce. 

Simon  N.  Patten, 
Herman  V.  Ames.  Chairman  of  Groufy  Conimiflce  /  7. 

Dean. 


3n  '^tan^pottation  ann  Commerce: 

Professor  Johnson,  Presenter. 

THOMAS  CONWAY,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics  from  this 
University  in  1904.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year, 
electing  Transportation  and  Commerce  as  his  major  and  Economics  and 
Finance  as  his  minors.  He  has  recorded  twenty-six  courses  to  his  credit. 
The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate 
"'have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

Apart  from  Mr.  Conway's  record  as  a  student,  he  has  since  1904 
served  as  assistant  in  Economics  and  instructor  in  Finance. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  'The  Traffic  Problems  of  Interurban 
Electric  Railroads.'"  A  study  of  the  passenger,  freight,  express  and 
miscellaneous  business  of  interurban  electric  railroads. 

The  first  portion  of  the  monograph  deals  with  the  passenger  business 
of  the  interurban  roads.  This  traffic  has  been  developed  to  a  greater 
extent  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  business.  The  reasons  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  interurban  railroads  in  attracting  passenger  traffic  are  consid- 
ered, the  trend  of  the  technical  development  of  the  interurbans  as  affecting 
its  passenger  business  is  reviewed,  and  the  effects  which  these  technical 
changes  are  having  upon  the  relations  of  the  interurbans  and  the  steam 
roads  are  treated.  Attention  is  also  paid  to  the  promotion  of  long-distance 
passenger  work,  the  relative  cost  of  handling  local  and  long-distance 
traffic,  the  systems  of  fare  collection  in  vogue  on  interurban  roads,  the 
rates  which  are  charged  by  these  transportation  agencies,  and  the  extent, 
character  and  results  of  the  advertising  and  publicity  work  conducted 
\>y  them. 

A  study  is  also  made  of  the  freight  business  conducted  by  the  inter- 
urban railroads.  The  character  of  traffic  possible  for  roads  of  varying 
types  of  construction  is  explained,  and  the  relative  cost  of  handling  freight 
is  considered.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  extent  to  which  the  freight 
traffic  can  be  developed,  to  the  profitableness  of  the  freight  business,  to  the 
character  of  traffic  agreements  between  interurbans  and  steam  roads,  and 
to  the  most  successful  methods  of  promoting  freight  traffic. 

The  monograph  also  reviews  the  development  of  the  express  business 
upon  these  roads.    The  difference  in  the  basis  of  the  charges  on  freight  and 
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express  traffic,  the  extent  to  which  the  freight  traffic  acts  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  express  business,  the  methods  by  which  the  express  business  is 
handled,  and  the  relative  profitableness  of  it  to  the  interurbans  are 
explained. 

The  last  portion  of  the  monograph  deals  with  the  recent  development 
of  the  interurban  and  the  probable  efTects  which  these  changes  will  have 
upon  its  traffic. 

Simon  N.  Patten, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VI. 

Dean. 

Professor  Johnson,  Presenter. 

GROVER  GERHARD  HUEBNER  was  born  in  Manitowac,  Wis- 
consin. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  that  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  1905  and  1906  respectively  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1906  as  Harrison 
Fellow  in  Economics,  and  in  1907  he  was  appointed  Harrison  Fellow  in 
Transportation  and  Commerce  for  the  academic  year  1907-1908.  He 
elected  Transportation  and  Commerce  as  his  major  and  Political  Science 
and  Economics  as  his  minors.  He  has  thirty-two  courses  recorded  to 
his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  complied  with 
all  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Five  Years  of  Railway  Legislation 
BY  the  States." 

In  1902  the  United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  an 
exhaustive  report  on  state  railway  legislation  as  it  then  prevailed.  Since 
then  five  legislative  years  have  passed,  and  during  them  over  800  pro- 
visions were  enacted  in  the  various  states  to  control  their  common  car- 
riers, or  more  than  during  any  other  period  of  equal  length  in  the  history 
of  American  railways. 

State  railway  control,  during  the  last  five  years,  took  two  distinct 
forms:  (i)  Control  through  administrative  commissions,  and  (2)  Con- 
trol by  statute. 

New  commissions  were  created  in  fifteen  different  states.  In  this 
commission  legislation  various  tendencies  are  noticeable:  (i)  To  grant 
rate-making  powers  to  them,  but  two  of  the  new  commissions  (New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania)  being  of  the  weak  type.  The  most  frequent 
form  of  this  rate-making  power,  moreover,  is  one  of  revision  as  con- 
trasted with  the  promulgation  of  schedules;  (2)  To  increase  the  scope 
of  their  jurisdiction  so  as  to  include  not  only  railways,  but  express  com- 
panies, private  car  companies,  industrial  railways  and  all  other  common 
carriers;  and  the  commissions  of  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Georgia  were 
given  control  over  public  utilities  corporations  as  well  as  carriers ;  (3)  To 
grant  to  the  commissions  wide  administrative  authority  over  every  branch 
of  the  railway  service;  (4)  Greater  financial  powers  than  formerly  are 
being  granted.     Some  of  them  have  the  power  to  supervise  the  issue  of 
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securities  and  to  inaugurate  a  uniform  system  of  accounts;  and  (5) 
There  is  a  tendency  to  improve  their  organization. 

In  addition  to  the  creation  of  these  administrative  commissions, 
the  policy  of  direct  control  hy  statutes  has  been  vastly  extended.  These 
statutes  are  of  four  chief  types:  First,  there  are  those  which  fix  maxi- 
mum rates  and  fares.  Not  content  with  placing  rate-making  powers  in 
the  hands  of  their  commissions,  twenty-two  states  enacted  schedules  of 
maximum  passenger  fares  and  nine  fixed  similar  schedules  of  freight  rates. 
Second,  a  large  number  of  states  attempted  to  regulate  the  railway  service 
by  providing  for  reciprocal  demurrage,  and  regulating  train  service,  sta- 
tions and  terminals,  industrial  tracks  and  the  express  and  live-stock 
services.  Third,  the  public  safety  was  a  frequent  source  of  statutory 
control.  Laws  were  enacted  to  regulate  grade  crossings,  limit  the  hours 
of  labor  of  trainmen  and  telegraphers,  and  install  safety  devices.  Finally, 
numerous  states  further  extended  the  laws  with  reference  to  the  corporate 
affairs  of  their  railways. 

As  was  true  of  the  Granger  laws  of  the  seventies  some  of  the  recent 
railway  laws  are  unwise  and  others  came  at  an  unfortunate  time.  As 
a  result  both  of  the  industrial  depression  and  the  temperate  influence 
hi  the  courts,  the  period  of  frenzied  legislation  has  been  checked.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  brunt  of  adverse  opinion  is  falling  upon  the  control 
of  carriers  by  sweeping  statutes,  and  that  the  wiser  method  of  control 
through  expert  commissions  is  generally  regarded  as  conservative. 

Simon  N.  Patten, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VI. 

Dean. 


Professor  Johnson,  Presenter. 

JIUJIRO  ITO  was  born  in  Hyogoken,  Japan.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  Japan,  in 
1903,  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1907.  He 
entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1906,  electing  Trans- 
portation and  Commerce  as  his  major  and  Economics  and  History  as  his 
minors.  He  was  appointed  to  a  Harrison  Scholarship  in  Transportation 
and  Commerce  for  1906- 1907,  and  also  held  the  George  Leib  Harrison, 
Jr.,  Fellowship  for  1907- 1908.  He  has  recorded  twenty-nine  courses  to 
his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "North  Atlantic  Transportation;  Its 
Organization  and  Management." 

Commerce  and  transportation,  being  mutually  dependent,  have  recip- 
rocal influence  upon  one  another.  The  prosperity  of  one  is  an  occasion 
for  the  growth  of  the  other.  If  we  touch  one  we  thereby  affect  the 
other.  The  improvement  of  inland  waterways  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ments  on  both   sides   of   the   Atlantic   for    the.  promotion   of   trade   and 
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industry  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  ship  owners,  for  the  cheap  trans- 
portation afforded  by  the  waterways  creates  the  traffic  seeking  passage 
across  the  ocean.  The  railways,  whose  policy  is  controlled  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  by  the  government,  help  to  swell  the  business  for  the  ocean 
carriers  by  giving  cheap  rates  or  by  facilitating  the  movement  of  through 
traffic  by  technical  as  'well  as  business  device.  Port  and  harbor  improve- 
ments and  their  administration  in  which  the  public  share  more  or  less 
have  also  an  important  bearing  upon  the  volume  of  traffic  which  falls  to 
shipping  companies. 

The  interests  of  a  commercial  nation  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
carrying  companies  of  the  country.  Competition  of  nations  means  com- 
petition among  carriers  serving  different  countries  and  vice  versa,  a  ten- 
dency only  modified  by  the  understanding  among  the  shipping  companies. 

Simon  N.  Patten, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VI. 

Dean. 
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Professor  Child.  Presenter 


A.  JOSEPH  ARMSTRONG  was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Wabash  College  in  1902 
and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1904.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of 
this  University  in  1907,  and  for  the  second  half  of  the  present  academic 
year  he  was  Harrison  Scholar  in  English,  electing  English  Literature  as 
his  major  and  English  Philology  and  English  as  his  minors.  He  has 
recorded  twenty-six  and  a  half  courses  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  in  his  case  have 
been  fulfilled. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  was  Head  of  the  English 
Department  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1904- 
1906. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Literary  Opera  in  England 
Before  Handel." 

Adequate  attention  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish heroic  drama  in  its  various  forms.  Inseparably  connected  with  the 
heroic  drama  is  the  literary  opera,  for  the  same  composers  who  wrote  the 
one  wrote  also  the  other.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  trace  the  rise 
and  progress  of  English  opera  from  its  initial  performance  in  Davonant's 
Siege  of  Rhodes  in  1656  until  the  introduction  of  Italian  librettos  by 
Handel  and  his  co-workers  in  1710  and  171 1. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  English  opera  comes  from  French  sources. 
This  is  entirely  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  French  opera  did  not  make  its 
appearance  until  1669,  thirteen  years  after  the  first  English  performances. 
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Tlic   iintncdiatc   sources    of   I'jiglisli    opera   arc    Elizabethan,    being   drawn 
from  certain  features  of  the  masque  and  of  the  romantic  drama. 

The  principal  librettists  were  Davonant,  Dryden,  Tate,  Shadwell, 
Settle  and  Motteaux,  to  whom  may  very  properly  be  added  Bettcrton 
and  Purcell,  who  adapted  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  for  operatic 
presentation.  The  librettos  are  very  scarce,  so  that  it  has  been  only  after 
persistent  search  that  the  necessary  material  was  obtained. 

The  literary  merit  of  the  serious  opera  is  much  greater  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed ;  for  the  comic  opera,  much  cannot  be  said  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  composers  expended  considerable  energy  in  devising  scenic  and 
mechanical  effects  of  a  novel  and  extravagant  character. 

The  opera  has  never  before  received  careful  attention  from  the  literary 
point  of  view,  and  this  thesis  marks  the  first  and  only  extensive  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

Felix  E.  Schei^ling, 
Herman  V.  Ames.  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 


Professor  Child^  Presenter. 

ROSS  JEWELL  was  born  in  Paris,  New  York.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  from  Syracuse  University  in  1897. 
He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  the  same  year,  electing 
English  Literature  as  his  major  and  English  Philology  and  Germanics  as 
his  minors.  He  was  appointed  University  Scholar  in  English,  1901-1902. 
He  has  t\venty-four  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee certifies  that  he  has  satisfied  all  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Jewell  has  since  1907  served 
as  Principal  of  the  Newtown  High  School,  Newtown,  Connecticut. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Fair  Maid  of  the  West." 

Parts  I  and  H.  Written  by  Thomas  Heywood.  Reprinted  from  the 
Quarto  of  163 1,  and  edited  with  introduction  and  notes. 

In  reprinting  the  text  of  the  two  plays,  the  aim  has  been  to  reproduce 
the  originals  with  absolute  fidelity,  obvious  misprints  being  carefully  pre- 
served. At  the  bottom  of  the  pages  appear  variants  from  the  editions  of 
Collier,  Pearson  and  Verity.  Corruptions  in  the  text  and  textual  errors 
of  former  editors  are  considered  in  the  notes. 

The  introduction  is  concerned  with  editions,  sources,  date  and  stage 
history  of  the  play,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  define  its  place  in  the  dra- 
matic literature  of  the  age.  The  source  of  the  plot  remains  unknown,  but 
the  date  of  composition  has  perhaps  been  fixed.  Mullisheg,  the  Moorish 
king  of  the  play,  is  identified  with  Mulai-sheik  of  Moroccan  history.  As 
this  king  was  proclaimed  at  Fez  in  1603  and  reigned  but  a  few  months, 
a  claim  is  made  for  1603  as  the  date  of  the  drama. 

Felix  E.  Schelling, 
Herman  V.  Ames.  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 
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Professor  Child^  Presenter. 

HANSON  TUFTS  PARLIN  was  born  in  Denver,  Colorado.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
the  University  of  Colorado  in  1904  and  1906  respectively.  He  entered  the 
Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1906  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  English 
and  was  re-elected  for  1907- 1908.  He  made  English  his  major  and  Phil- 
osophy and  English  Philology  his  minors.  He  has  recorded  thirty-four 
courses  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  com- 
plied with  all  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  'The  Ball/'  a  play  bearing  upon  the 
title  page  the  names  of  George  Chapman  and  James  Shirley,  and  published 
in  1639. 

The  thesis  presents  a  diplomatic  text  from  the  original  quarto,  col- 
lated with  three  later  reprints,  and  supplied  with  a  full  body  of  notes. 
The  play  is  written  in  vindication  of  a  social  pastime  popular  among 
exclusive  circles  and  is  important  in  its  bearings  upon  contemporary  life. 
The  introduction  treats  mainly  of  the  question  of  authorship.  The  sole 
external  evidence  rests  upon  the  title  page.  A  careful  investigation  of 
Shirley's  relation  to  the  English  stage  during  the  years  1636  and  1640, 
and  the  history  of  his  company  during  that  time,  give  good  grounds  for 
doubting  the  integrity  of  the  title  page.  An  examination  of  the  internal 
evidence,  based  upon  a  comparative  study  of  the  practice  of  Shirley 
and  Chapman  in  comedy,  makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  Chapman 
contributed  anything  to  the  play.  What  personal  relation  there  was 
between  the  men  that  could  have  linked  their  names  together  in  this  play 
must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Felix  E.  Schelling, 
Herman  V.  Ames.  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 
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Professor  Learned,  Presenter. 

AMANDUS  JOHNSON  was  born  in  Sweden.  He  received  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter,  Min- 
nesota, in  1904,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  1905.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University 
in  1905,  electing  Germanics  as  his  major  and  German  Philology  and  Eng- 
lish as  his  minors.  He  was  appointed  Harrison  Fellow  in  Germanics  for 
1906-1907  and  reappointed  for  1907-1908.  There  are  thirty-six  and  a  half 
courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that 
he  has  satisfied  all  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  served  as  assistant  in  German 
at  the  University  of  Colorado,  1904-1906. 
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The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Founding  of  New  Sweden  on 
THE  Delaware  with  a  Chapter  on  the  Religious,  Social  and  Economic 
Condition  of  Sweden  in  the  First  Half  ok  the  Seventeenth  Century/' 

The  first  chapter  seeks  to  bring  out  the  effects  of  the  wars  of  Sweden 
of  this  period  011  the  economic,  social,  rehgious,  political,  and  literary 
conditions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  influence  on  the  Swedish  people 
in  their  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the 
mercantile  enterprises,  which  culminated  in  the  South  Company  of 
Usselinx  and  in  the  New  Sweden  Company  of  Blommaert,  Minuit  and 
Oxenstierna.  Much  of  this  introductory  chapter  is  based  on  original 
documents  and  about  half  of  the  plans  and  schemes  of  colonization  and 
commerce  proposed  to  the  Swedish  government  by  Germans,  Hollanders 
and  others  have  never  before  been  published. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  founding  and  first  period  of  New 
Sweden.  It  is  based  entirely  on  original  documents  and  copies  in  the 
archives  of  America  and  Europe,  and  in  no  case  have  the  statements  of 
secondary  sources  been  relied  upon.  It  gives  the  story  of  the  company 
which  settled  New  Sweden,  and  shows  that  it  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
mercantile  enterprise  of  Oxenstierna  and  his  interest  in  the  copper  trade 
^  and  (contrary  to  the  commonly  expressed  view)  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  company  founded  by  Usselinx  and  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
The  chapter  further  discusses  the  relation  of  the  colony  to  its  neighbors 
during  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  more  fully  than  has  been  done 
before.  The  chapter  also  attempts  to  present  the  social  life  and  condition 
of  the  colonists  in  their  new  homes  (a  hitherto  neglected  phase) — and 
this  is  based  on  manuscript  material  in  Sweden  never  before  made  use  of 
and  part  of  which  was  discovered  by  the  author  in  the  summers  of  1906 
and  1907. 

The  remaining  chapters  will  bring  the  history  down  to  1665. 

M.  D.  Learned, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IX. 

Dean. 


Professor  Learned,  Presenter. 

ROY  HENDERSON  PERRING  was  born  in  Bloomington,  Indi- 
ana. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  that  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Indiana  University  in  1894  and  1896  respectively.  He  entered 
the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1904  as  Harrison  Fellow  in 
Germanics,  electing  German  Literature  as  his  major  and  German  Philology 
and  English  Philology  as  his  minors.  He  has  recorded  twenty-nine 
courses  to  his  credit,  and  the  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has 
fulfilled  all  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Perring  served  as  tutor, 
instructor  and  Assistant  Professor  of  German  at  the  Indiana  University, 
1894- 1905,  and  as  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Iowa  College,  Grin- 
nell,  Iowa,  since  1905. 
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The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Political  Unity  in  the  German 
Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

The  purpose  of  the  thesis  is  to  show  to  what  extent  and  in  what  way 
the  ideas  of  political  unity,  present  among  the  German  people  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  found  expression  in  the  novel. 

After  an  introduction  dealing  with  the  history  of  German  unity  and 
its  treatment  in  German  Literature  prior  to  1800,  the  novel  of  the  century 
is  divided  into  four  historical  and  literary  periods.  In  each  period  the 
presence  or  absence  of  treatment  of  German  unity  is  noted  and  explained. 
The  treatments  of  the  subject  by  the  various  authors  are  then  examined. 
In  each  case  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  such  treatment  was  influ- 
enced: (i)  By  the  geographical  position  of  the  author;  (2)  By  his  sym- 
pathy or  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  ideas  of  his  time  or  reading  public; 
(3)  By  his  relation  to  his  literary  associations  and  contemporaries.  Iii 
conclusion  the  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  the  century  upon  th<»  prevail- 
ing notions  of  prospective  German  political  unity  is  briefly  indicated. 

M.  D.  Learned, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IX. 

Dean. 


Professor  Learned,  Presenter. 

GARRETT  WILLIAM  THOMPSON  was  born  in  Mason  City, 
Illinois.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1888  and  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  1891  from  Amherst  College.  He  entered  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  this  University  in  1905,  electing  Germanics  as  his  major 
and  German  Philology  and  History  of  Philosophy  as  his  minors.  He  has 
twenty-nine  and  one-half  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive 
Committee  certifies  that  he  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed for  the  Doctorate. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Thompson  has  served  as 
Professor  of  German  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  since  1907. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is :  "The  Sources  of  Charles  Sealsfield's 
Morton  Oder  Die  Grosse  Tour.'' 

Die  Grosse  Tour,  written  confessedly  after  the  manner  of  Walter 
Scott's  historical  novels,  sets  forth  the  personality  of  Stephen  Girard  and 
the  events  which  centred  about  his  financial  supremacy  at  the  opening  of 
the  year  1829.  The  hero  of  the  novel,  Hughes  Morton,  whom  Sealsfield 
connects  in  descent  with  the  Morton  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, comes  into  the  employ  of  Girard  and  is  sent  abroad  to  promote 
the  latter's  monetary  schemes  in  London. 

The  dissertation  presents  an  analysis  of  the  novel  as  to  structure,  con- 
tent and  characters;  it  studies  the  source  of  the  plot  and  its  essential 
incidents  as  well  as  that  of  the  episodes  in  which  the  novel  abounds.  The 
historical  and  fictitious  characters  are  critically  investigated  and  the  effort 
made  to  determine  to  what  extent  Sealsfield  drew  from  available  sources. 

Sealfield's  method  of  literary  treatment  is  also  discussed  in  relation 
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to  the  itinucncc  of  Scott,  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Chateaubriand;  at  the  same 
time  those  characteristics  are  carcfidly  annotated  which  make  the  novel  so 
good  an  example  of  Sealsfield's  peculiar  style. 

M.  D.  Learned, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IX. 

Dean. 


Professor  McMaster,  Presenter. 

EUGENE  CAMPBELL  BARKER  was  born  in  San  Jacinto  County, 
Texas.  He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts 
from  the  University  of  Texas  in  1899  and  1900  respectively.  He  entered 
the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1906,  electing  History  as  his 
major  and  minor  subject.  He  has  thirty-six  courses  recorded  to  his  credit. 
The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  all  the  require- 
ments prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Barker  has  served  as 
instructor  in  History  at  the  University  of  Texas  since  1900,  and  he  is 
expecting  to  return  there  as  Adjunct  Professor. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is :  'The  Texas  Revolution." 

As  a  background  of  the  Texas  Revolution  this  paper  first  describes 
briefly  the  chronic  revolutionary  conditions  of  Mexico  from  1810  to  1835. 
It  then  takes  up  the  colonization  of  Texas  by  emigrants  from  the  United 
States.  These  are  found  to  have  been  mostly  from  the  South,  but  there 
was  a  considerable  sprinkling  from  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  Some 
of  them  may  have  settled  in  Texas  with  the  definite  purpose  of  ulti- 
mately accomplishing  its  annexation  to  the  United  States,  but  the  great 
majority  were  bona-fide  colonists. 

The  causes  of  the  revolution  lay  chiefly  in  the  incompatibility  of 
Mexican  and  American  character  and  political  ideas.  The  colonists  were 
accustomed  to  a  large  degree  of  local  independence;  the  Mexicans,  in 
theory,  to  a  highly  centralized  government.  Each  distrusted  and  misun- 
derstood the  other.  Mexican  suspicions  were  further  sharpened  by  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  United  States  between  1825  and  1835  to  purchase 
all  or  a  part  of  Texas.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  desert  of 
northern  Mexico  and  southern  Texas  made  the  latter  geographically  a 
part  of  the  United  States. 

The  organization  and  operation  of  the  Texan  provisional  revolutionary 
government  are  described.  The  military  campaigns  are  critically  studied. 
The  thesis  ends  with  the  establishment  of  the  regular  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  in  the  inauguration  of  President  Sam  Houston. 

John  B.  McMaster, 
Herman  V.  Ames^  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  X. 

Dean. 
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Professor  McMaster^  Presenter. 

WINFRED  TREXLER  ROOT  was  born  in  Mt.  Joy,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Princeton  University 
in  1902.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1905  as 
University  Scholar  in  History  and  was  re-elected  for  1906-1907.  He  was 
also  appointed  Harrison  Fellow  for  1907-1908.  He  elected  as  his  major 
American  History,  and  European  History  and  Political  Science  as  his 
minors.  He  has  twenty-five  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  certifies  that  all  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have 
in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  was  assistant  in  History, 
1906- 1907. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Relations  Between  Pennsylvania 
AND  THE  English  Government,  1696-1760." 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  English  colonial 
policy  as  shown  in  its  administrative  and  political  phases  in  the  colony 
under  discussion.  It  begins  with  the  year  1696,  which  saw  the  establish- 
ment in  England  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  to  deal  with 
colonial  matters  and  the  definite  establishment  in  the  colonies  of  a  corps 
of  royal  officials  for  carrying  out  the  colonial  system.  It  closes  with  the 
year  1760,  which  makes  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  of  policies  and  ideas 
which  finally  lead  to  the  Revolution. 

The  study  deals  with  the  governor  as  the  agent  of  the  crown  in  mat- 
ters of  trade,  in  military  affairs  and  in  legislation;  with  the  establishment 
and  workings  of  the  customs  officials  and  vice-admiralty  court;  with  the 
royal  veto  on  colonial  legislation;  with  the  question  of  courage  and  cur- 
rency; with  the  conflict  between  Anglican  and  Quaker  over  the  question 
of  the  affirmation ;  the  Quaker  and  the  question  of  the  colonial  wars ;  with 
the  colonial  agent  as  the  representative  of  the  interests  of  the  colony  in 
London;  and  finally  the  attempts  of  Penn  to  sell  to  the  crown  his  govern- 
mental rights  in  view  of  the  determined  effort  of  the  English  officials  to 
vacate  the  colonial  charters. 

John  B.  McMaster, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  X. 

Dean. 
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GEORGE  GAILEY  CHAMBERS  was  born  in  Big  Cove  Tannery, 
Pennsylvania.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Dickinson 
College  in  1902.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in 
1904,  electing  Mathematics  as  his  major  and  Physics  and  Mathematics  as 
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his  minors.  He  was  Harrison  Scholar  in  Mathematics,  1905- 1906.  He 
has  recorded  thirty-six  courses  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee 
certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been 
fulfilled. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Chambers  has  served  as 
instructor  in  Mathematics  since  1906. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  "The  Groups  of  Isomorphisms  of  the 
Abstract  Groups  of  Order  p^q." 

Holder  published  in  the  Mathematische  Annalen,  Vol.  XLHI  (1893), 
an  investigation,  in  which  he  determined  all  the  possible  abstract  groups 
whose  order  is  p"q,  p  and  q  being  distinct  prime  numbers.  In  this  thesis 
those  abstract  groups  are  taken  up  one  at  a  time,  and  for  each  in  turn 
its  corresponding  groups  of  isomorphisms  is  determined,  and  explicit 
generating  operations  are  found,  together  with  the  necessary  relations 
between  them. 

The  method  of  treatment  is  to  obtain  a  general  expression  for  any 
operation  in  the  particular  group  under  consideration,  and  to  obtain 
formulae  for  taking  the  product  of  two  such  operations  and  for  raising 
them  to  any  power.  The  most  general  expressions  possible  are  then 
assumed  as  new  generators  and  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions 
found  so  that  these  new  generators  will  generate  the  whole  group.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  write  an  expression  which  will  include  every  isomor- 
phism, and  from  which  suitable  isomorphisms  can  be  chosen  as  generators 
of  the  group  of  isomorphisms.  The  relations  between  them  are  then  deter- 
mined. 

In  two  particular  cases  this  method  fails  to  yield  the  usual  results. 
In  the  first  the  generators  of  a  certain  linear  group  are  found  to  give  a 
basal  sub-group  and  by  means  of  it  the  remainder  of  the  generators  are 
obtained.  In  the  second  case,  generators  are  built  up  by  using  the  ele- 
ments of  a  Galois  field  of  order  p^  In  every  case  the  generators  of  the 
group  of  isomorphisms  are  obtained  and  the  group  expressed  explicitly 
in  terms  of  them. 

Edwin  S.  Crawley^ 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XII. 

Dean. 
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ARTHUR  HOLMES  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Hiram  College,  Ohio,  in  1899.  He 
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for  1903-1904.  He  has  twenty-six  and  one-half  courses  recorded  to  his 
credit  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  "The  Decay  of  Rationalism." 

It  has  been  generally  thought  that  rationalism,  or  the  deductive  method 
of  gaining  knowledge,  declined  because  of  the  attacks  upon  it  by  the 
empiricists  representing  the  inductive  method.  This  thesis  attempts  to 
show  that  its  decline  was  as  much  due  to  internal  causes  as  to  external. 
Beginning  with  a  section  of  development  led  by  Leibnitz,  it  carries  it 
through  Wolff  to  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  by  Kant. 

Leibnitz  undertook  to  explain  the  existence  of  things  by  the  idea  of  a 
necessarily  existing,  perfect  God  who  created  a  perfect  world,  in  which 
the  most  real  things  would  be  found. 

He  was  followed  by  Wolff,  who  is  generally  thought  to  have  com- 
pleted and  systematized  the  work  of  Leibnitz.  This  paper  attempts  to 
show  that  he  failed  to  do  this  by  failing  to  join  Leibnitz's  two  funda- 
mental principles,  contradiction  and  sufficient  reason. 

Having  failed  in  this  completion  and  the  deductive  method,  he  defines 
things  so  as  to  include  existence.  At  the  same  time  he  confines  rational- 
ism to  logic  beginning  with  premises  derived  from  experience  and  the 
senses,  or  inductively,  thus  completely  giving  up  the  ideal  of  making  the 
deductive  method  universal. 

These  inductive  elements  furnish  the  motives  for  Immanuel  Kant's 
revolutionary  works  and  the  final  reconstruction  of  rationalism  at  his 
hands.  That  these  motives  came  from  Wolff  and  not  from  Hume  and  the 
English  empiricists  is  shown  by  a  study  of  Kant's  early  works  before 
Humian  influences  are  alleged. 

LiGHTNER  WiTMER, 

Herman  V.  Ames^  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIII. 

Dean. 
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JAMES  EDMUND  BRYAN  was  born  in  Cecilton,  Maryland.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  1890.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1901,  electing  Psychology  as 
his  major  and  Pedagogy  and  Philosophy  as  his  minors.  He  has  recorded 
twenty-four  courses  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies 
that  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been 
satisfied. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Bryan  has,  since  1891,  served 
as  Principal  and  Superintendent  of  schools  in  various  towns,  and  at  present 
is  Supervisor  of  Schools  of  Camden,  N.  J. 
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The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  Statistical  and  Clinical  Study  of 
THE  Children  in  the  Elementary  Schools  in  the  City  of  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  in  the  School  Year  1905-1906,  with  a  View  to  Deter- 
mining THE  Extent  and  Conditions  of  Retardation." 

The  enrohnent  is  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  extent 
of  retardation.  The  enrolment  is  analyzed  so  as  to  show  the  number  of 
children,  male  and  female,  in  each  grade  and  the  percentage  which  each 
number  is  of  the  whole  number  enrolled,  and  the  distribution  of  the  enrol- 
ment in  each  grade  according  to  age. 

A  standard  of  retardation  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  this  inves- 
tigation, by  which  a  child  under  nine  years  of  age  in  the  first  grade  is 
not  considered  retarded,  while  a  child  who  has  reached  his  ninth  birthday 
is  considered  retarded.  For  the  other  grades  one  year  is  added  suc- 
cessively to  this  limit. 

According  to  this  statement  26  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled  are 
retarded. 

Part  II  consists  of  a  description  of  a  physical  and  mental  census  of 
all  the  children  in  school  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  in  which  the  following 
^data  were  gotten:  name,  residence,  age  (in  years  and  months),  length  of 
time  in  present  class,  present  progress,  attendance,  condition  of  vision, 
hearing  and  general  health,  and  special  data  as  to  inattention  and  mental 
deficiency. 

The  statistical  data  collected  are  recorded  in  five  comprehensive 
tables  and  elaborated  in  twenty-five  additional  tables  and  thirty  curves. 

The  results  show  the  number  and  distribution  of  children  of  defective 
vision  and  hearing;  the  effect  of  defective  vision  and  hearing,  poor  health, 
and  poor  attendance  upon  progress;  and  the  extent  to  which  retardation 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  age  upon  starting  to  school,  absence,  slowness,  dullness, 
poor  health,  physical  defects,  and  mental  weakness. 

Lightner  Witmer, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIII. 

Dean. 
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University  the  same  year  as  University  Scholar  in  Pedagogy,  1903- 1904, 
and  was  reappointed  for  the  academic  years  1904-1906.  He  elected  Peda- 
gogy as  his  major  and  Philosophy  and  Psychology  as  his  minors,  but  has 
since  changed  his  major  to  Psychology  and  made  Pedagogy  one  of  his 
minors.  He  has  twenty-seven  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Execu- 
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Doctorate. 
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Apart  from  Mr.  Heilman's  record  as  a  student,  he  has,  since  1907, 
served  as  assistant  in  Psychology. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  Clinical  Study  of  One  Thousand 
Retarded  or  Over- Age  Children  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Camden, 
New  Jersey." 

Superintendent  Bryan's  statistical  investigation  of  the  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  for  the  year  1905-1906  has  shown 
two  thousand  children  to  be  retarded,  that  is,  to  be  two  years  or  more 
behind  the  theoretic  age  limit  of  the  grade  in  which  they  happened  to  be. 
The  object  of  this  present  investigation  was  to  subject  each  of  these 
two  thousand  retarded  children  to  an  individual  clinical  examination. 
The  first  result  was  to  show  that  nearly  one-half  of  these  children  had 
left  school.  The  children  most  likely  to  leave  school  early  are  the 
retarded  children,  the  very  ones  who  have  profited  least  by  public  educa- 
tion. Owing  to  withdrawal  from  school,  to  absence  on  the  day  of  examina- 
tion, or  to  transfer  to  other  schools  in  the  city,  the  number  of  children 
actually  examined  was  reduced  to  one  thousand. 

The  average  amount  of  retardation  displayed  by  these  one  thousand 
cases  subjected  to  clinical  examination  was  found  to  be  2.81  years.  It 
ranged  from  one  to  seven  and  one-half  years.  From  the  data  collected 
the  causes  of  retardation  are  classified  and  separately  analyzed  under  the 
headings  of  social,  mental  and  physical  causes.  The  assumption  that  these 
are  real  causes  of  retardation  appears  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  correla- 
tion of  the  amount  or  intensity  of  retardation  with  the  number  of  assigned 
causes.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  real  and  nominal 
causes  of  retardation  and  to  distinguish  adequate  causes  from  merely 
associated  or  contributory  causes. 

Lightner  Wither, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Commitlee  XIII. 

Dean. 
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and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1907.  He 
entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1905,  electing  Psychology  as  his  major 
and  Pedagogy  and  Psychology  as  his  minors.  He  was  appointed  to  a 
Harrison  Fellowship  in  Psychology  for  1906- 1907,  and  reappointed  for 
1907- 1908,  but  resigned  after  four  months'  incumbency  to  accept  an 
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The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  "The  Modification  of  the  Reaction 
Time  Due  to  Variation  of  the  Preparation." 

The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  find  how  the  reaction  time 
would  be  affected  if  the  interval  of  time  allowed  for  the  subject  to  prepare 
for  the  reaction  movement  was  varied.  The  signal  to  react  was  a  sound 
stimulus,  and  the  reaction  movement  was  a  simple  upward  movement  of 
the  index  finger.  The  different  intervals  of  time  allowed  for  the  subject 
to  prepare  for  the  reaction  were  one,  one  and  one-half,  two,  three  and  four 
seconds  respectively.  Five  series  of  two  thousand  experiments  were  made 
with  each  of  the  five  intervals  of  time,  and  these  were  followed  by  another 
series  in  which  the  preparatory  interval  was  varied  after  each  reaction. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  show  the  following  facts:  (i)  A 
preparatory  interval  of  one  second  is  the  most  favorable  to  short  reac- 
tions. (2)  When  the  length  of  the  preparatory  interval  lies  between 
one  second  and  three  seconds  there  is  no  very  great  variation  in  the 
reaction  time;  but  when  the  interval  is  longer  than  three  seconds,  there 
is  a  decided  increase  in  the  length  of  the  reaction  time.  (3)  The  mean 
variation  decreases  until  a  certain  stage  of  practice  has  been  reached, 
^nd  then  varies  independent  of  the  length  of  the  reaction  time.  (4)  The 
average  length  of  the  reaction  time  for  any  considerable  number  of  reac- 
tions never  falls  below  ninety  sigma,  and  the  mean  variation  is  seldom 
less  than  eight  sigma. 

Lightner  Wither, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIII. 

Dean. 
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CHARLES  VUILLEUMIER  was  born  in  Basel,  Switzerland.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Real  Gymnasium,  Basel,  Switzerland,  in  1880.  He 
entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1903,  electing  Psy- 
chology as  his  major  and  Pedagogy  and  Philosophy  as  his  minors.  He 
held  a  University  Scholarship  in  Psychology,  1905-1907.  There  are  thirty- 
six  courses  recorded  to  his  credit,  and  the  Executive  Committee  certifies 
that  he  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doc- 
torate. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Distribution  of  the  Values  of 
Reactions  to  Sound  in  Twenty-four  Hundred  Consecutive  Reactions 
with  Each  of  Four  Subjects/' 

The  reactions  to  sound  were  taken  by  means  of  a  sound  hammer  and 
a  Hipp's  chronoscope,  the  readings  of  which  were  continuously  compared 
to  and  controlled  by  other  known  and  constant  periods  of  time,  so  as  to 
keep  the  variable  error  of  this  instrument  at  a  minimum. 

The  reactions  were  as  a  rule  taken  twice  a  week  in  sets  of  sixty  to 
eighty  for  each  subject,  each  subject  taking  alternatively  twenty  satisfactory 
reactions,  and  the  results  obtained  were  tabulated  according  to  two 
methods. 
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In  the  first  method  the  results  were  recorded  in  groups  of  twenty, 
two  hundred,  six  hundred,  eight  hundred  and  twelve  hundred  reactions 
and  their  general  averages  and  general  mean  variations  computed.  In  the 
second  method,  tables  of  frequencies  were  laid  out  registering  in  units 
of  one,  five  and  ten  sigma;  the  frequency  of  a  certain  value  was  found  in 
groups  of  two  hundred,  four  hundred,  six  hundred,  etc. 

An  examination  of  the  results  of  the  four  subjects  demonstrates  that 
practice  greatly  shortens  the  reaction  time  (about  50  per  cent  in  an 
untrained  subject),  and  that  it  largely  increases  the  frequency  of  certain 
values  recorded  (over  50  per  cent  of  a  trained  subject  in  the  unit  scale 
of  fifteen  sigma). 

LiGHTNER  Wither, 
Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIII. 

Dean.  * 
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